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IN A GARDEN. 


Baby, see the flowers! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 


Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 


Baby, hear the birds! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 


Sweeter though they sound than any words. 


Baby, see the moon! 
—Baby’s eyes 
Laugh to watch it rise, 


Answering light with love and night with noon. 


Baby, hear the sea! 


—Baby’s face 





Takes a graver grace, 


Touched with wonder what the sound may be. 


IN A GARDEN. 
Baby, see the star! 
—Baby’s hand 
Opens, warm and bland, 


Calm in claim of all things fair that are. 


Baby, hear the bells! 
—Baby’s head 
Bows, as ripe for bed, 


Now the flowers curl round and close their cells. 


Baby, flower of light, 
Sleep, and see 


Brighter dreams than we, 


Till good day shall smile away good night. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





VENICE. 


gO much has been written, 
and is being written 
daily, about Venice from 
the picturesque point of 
view, that one is tempted 
to ery, “ Enough ;” to de- 
clare that the subject is 
exhausted for the pre- 
sent. Such, however, is 


not the case. For some reasons, which we 


will presently try to indicate, the fascination 


which the sea-girt city exercises over her 
devotees is inexhaustible. The lover returns 
to the contemplation of his mistress with 
ardour ever new, he resumes the endless task 
of cataloguing her charms, only to find that 
having said all, he has not said half enough. 
The truth is that we must number Venice 
among the “cities of the soul ;” she ranks with 
Oxford, Rome, Siena, Prague ; she has the 
fatal gift to touch the imagination, to awak- 
en a permanent desire. Of course I do not 
mean that every one feels thus about Venice. 
I cannot forget, when the floods of 1882 
had destroyed the exits from the city, that row 
of discontented Englishmen who lined the hall 
of one hotel, cursing the place and glowering 
at the porter as though he were responsible 
for the downpour on the Alps. For these 
the language of the Venice-lover must seem 
as the crackling of thorns under the pot, 
like sheer moon-madness; but they are 
always at liberty to keep away, to read 
nothing that bears the name of Venice, not 
so much as to have heard whether there be 
a Venice or no. 

Perhaps the esthetic quality which most 
emphatically belongs to the Venetian land- 
scape, the quality wherein resides the secret 
of her charm, is infinite variety. As a proof 
of this assertion I would adduce the fact that 


no one is quite satisfied with what others 
write or say about the city, is not satisfied 
with what he says himself; something is 
said, but not all, part of the truth but not 
the whole truth. The aspects of Venice are 
as various, as manifold as the hues held in 
solution upon her waters beneath a sirocco 
sky. There is a perpetual miracle of change; 
one day is not like another, one hour varies 
from the next ; there is no stable outline such 
as one finds among the mountains, no per- 
manent vista as in a view across a plain. 
The two great constituents of the Venetian 
landscape, the sea and the sky, are precisely 
the two features in nature which undergo 
most incessant change. The cloud wreaths 
of this evening’s sunset will never be repeated 
again ; the bold and buttressed piles of those 
cloud mountains will never be built again 
just so for us ; the grain of orange and crimson 
that stains the water before our prow, we 
cannot be sure that we shall look upon its 
like again. The revolution of the seasons 
will, no doubt, repeat certain effects ; spring 
will chill the waters to a cold, hard green ; 
summer will spread its breadth of golden 
light on palace front and water way ; autumn 
will come with its pearly grey sirocco days, 
and sunsets flaming with a myriad hues; 
the stars of a cloudless winter night, the 
whole vast dome of heaven, will be reflected 
in the mirror of the still lagoon. But in 
spite of this general order of the seasons, 
one day is less like another day in Venice 
than anywhere else; the lagoon wears a 
different aspect each morning when you rise, 
the sky offers a varied composition of cloud 
each evening as the sun sets. Words cannot 
describe Venice, nor brush portray her ever 
fleeting, ever varying charm. At most they 
can give one mood that Venice creates, one 
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aspect of the light and colour upon her 
palace walls and watery streets. Venice is 
to be felt, not reproduced ; to live there is 
to live a poem, to be daily surfeited with a 
wealth of beauty enough to madden an 
artist with despair as to its ungraspability ; 
and hence it may be that Venice has had so 
few adequate portrayers among the thousands 
who have essayed the task, and not a single 
poet, if we except Shelley, who more than 
any one else has incidentally in Julian and 
Maddolo caught and expressed the spirit of 
the lagoon landscape. 

It is remarkable that the most successful 
efforts to express the feeling of Venice in 
words, should have been cast in prose and 
not in verse, and should be the work of 


CHARCOAL BOAT ON THE RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONI. 
From a Drawing by CLaRa MONTALBA. 


foreigners not of Venetians. George Sand, 
Ruskin, Théophile Gautier, all strangers over 
whom has been thrown the spell of the siren, 
who leaving her have borne away with them 
an incurable wound, for which the only solace 
has been to dweli again in memory with the 
features of the beloved, and to reproduce her 
lineaments on the mirror of the mind. The 
Venetians love their Venice; but they do 
not write about her, they live with her, and 
that is enough. With painters, on the other 
hand, the case is different; though here 
again we feel that the artists have given us 
a part of Venice, not the whole, a quality of 
light or of colour, one aspect of her infinitely 
various beauty. Although the great Venetian 
masters are chiefly concerned with the 
external life of their city, her pomp and 


VENICE. 


circumstance, incidentally we find them 
influenced to the very depths of their art 
by the esthetic qualities of their native 
place. The dome-like spaces which Bellini 
leaves above his throned Madonnas’ heads- 
recall the infinite sweep of the vast Venetian 
sky ; nowhere in painting do we feel, as we 
feel in Tintoret, that shimmer of light, that 
blending of tones which belong to the waters 
of the lagoon; nowhere are the flaming 
glories of the sunset sky more vividly repro- 
duced than in the triumphant splendours of 
Titian’s canvasses. Turner perceived the 
diffusion and blending of light and colour 
which we note as a principal feature in the 
Venetian landscape, and strove to reproduce 
it in the radiant morning light of Returning 
From the Ball, and in the 
marvellous blending of 
colour in sky, sail and sea, 
in The Sun of Venice. 
Turner came near to 
grasping the spirit of 
Venetian landscape ; but 
even he found that there 
were more tones in heaven 
and sea than dwelt upon 
his palette. And now we 
have that charming artist 
whose pictures of Vene- 
tian shipping and Vene- 
tian lagoon illustrate 
these pages. Miss Mon- 
talba has seen and 
expressed one most strik- 
ing effect of Venetian 
landscape, the cool and 
broad white light that 
mantles upon palace 
facade and wide lagoon on 
early summer mornings. 
And side by side with 
Miss Montalba’s work as a painter I would 
like to place a small volume of poems which 
has lately appeared, in which the author, 
Mr. Pinkerton, has seized and expressed 
another of the more prominent qualities of 
the lagoon landscape, that all-pervading, sad, 
caressing grey, characteristic of the lagoons 
in sirocco weather, and has translated this 
quality into its corresponding mood of mind, 
with a touch at once so true and delicate, 
that I know not where to look for a more 
faithful portrayal of this emotion. 

In writing about the charm of Venice it 
is difficult for those who feel it to avoid 
becoming dithyrambic. Venice admits no 
Laodiceans ; hot or cold you must be. The 
spell begins the moment the traveller leaves 
the dust and roar of the railway station, and 





FISHING 


BOATS LYING OFF THE PUBLIC GARDENS, 


From a Drawing by Ciara MonrALpa. 


finds himself sudde nly, and without warn- 
ing, on the borders of the Grand Canal. 
No one who has once felt the thrill of delight 
that revelation brings is likely to forget. it. 
And day by day the spell is deepened as the 
stranger grows familiar with the city’s wind- 
ing ways, and with the waters upon which 
she floats. Hitherto we have asked what i is 


the chief characteristic in this landscape 
which acts so swiftly and so potently, and 
we have found that, in its widest terms, the 
dominant external, xsthetic quality of the 


lagoons is vastness and variety; the vast 
dome of heaven above, the vast expanse of 
water below, the infinite variety of light 
and colour in both. 
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But this wide external setting of sea 
and sky is not the only ingredient in the 
Circe-cup. There is the city itself and her 
people. And, coming a little closer, we may 
dwell for a while on the singularity of Venice’s 
geographical position, and the uniqueness of 
her history and life. An old Venetian 
writer has styled one of his books Venezia, 
cittd unica e singolare ; and singular indeed 
is the position of this city, lying spread out 
like a lotus, her palaces and campanili thrown 
up from the long level of the water, a boss 
upon the silver shield of the lagoon. Per- 
haps no piece of water in the world is more 
remarkable than this hundred and eighty- 
four square miles of Venetian lagoon, shut 
off from the sea by the narrow breakwater 
of sandy islands, called the Lidi. Whether 
the lagoons were formed by a subsidence of 
the land and an inroad of the sea, leaving 
the Lidi as high points unsubmerged ; or 
whether the Lidi were originally bars built 
by the rivers Brenta, Sile, and Piave across 
their mouths, eventually causing those 
streams to flood their deltas, is an open 
question. But whatever may be the history 
of their formation the lagoons are an 
essential feature in the landscape and the 
life of. Venice. They gave protection to her 
first founders, when flying from the ruin 


wrought by the Huns upon the mainland ; 
and to-day the health and safety of the city 
still depend upon the regular ebb and flow 


of their waters. The rivers which helped to 
make the lagoon have long been banished 
from their ancient courses, and discharge 
their streams direct into the sea. All the 
varied movements of this water system 
depends now upon the Adriatic for its life 
and being. The lagoon is not a lake, still 
less is it a swamp, nor is it like the open 
sea. The internal economy of the lagoons 
is a piece of most singular natural engineer- 
ing, for the circumference of these hundred 
and eighty-four square miles, which at high 
tide seems to inclose one unbroken stretch 
of water, really contains four distinct water- 
systems, with separate watersheds, main 
arteries and confluent streams by which the 
sea, twice a day, as from a great heart, comes 
pulsing in through the four breaks in the 
Lido barrier, performing its task of cleansing 
and purifying the lagoon, and bearing away 
with it, on its outgoing, all the refuse of the 
city. At low tide these channels and arteries 
are quite distinctly marked, as they wind 
between the oozy banks of mud, which in 
spring are green with long trails of sea- 
grass, and in autumn are brown and bare, 
taking the reflection of colour from the sky. 
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But at high tide the whole surface is flooded, 
and there lies Venice with her adjacent 
islets, San Servolo, San Clemente, Poveglia, 
set like gems upon a silver targe. On the 
mainland shore of the lagoon there is a 
strange debatable territory called the Laguna 
Morta, where the sea and land are in doubt, 
blending with one another, and producing a 
region that is neither sea nor land. This 
dead lagoon is the home of wild fowl, and of 
pungent, salt sea-plants, tamarisk and sam- 
phire, and above all, in autumn, wide fields 
of pale sea-lavender. Beyond the Laguna 
Morta the ground consolidates, and the Ven- 
etian plain, studded with villas, poplars, 
vineyards and mulberry-groves trends up to 
the foot of the barrier Alps. The lagoon 
and the Alps are the noblest features in the 
landscape, and Venice, floating upon the one 
and guarded and circled by the other. From 
the lagoon you can see the whole vast sweep 
of mountain chain, beginning far in the east 
with the snowy hills of Carnia, curving round 
the broad Fruili plain, and springing to ex- 
quisite proportions and jewelled shape in 
Monte Cavallo, Antelao, and Tofana, finally 
dying away in filmy pale blue crests beyond 
Verona and the Lago di Garda, and under 
the battlemented snows of Adamello. Here 
again we enjoy a sense of vastness and of 
space. These long and immovable lines of 
serrated peaks, touched, even in summer, 
now and again, with snow, and in winter 
white and cold and clear to their very roots, 
peaks with beloved names that invite the 
climbing spirit, are all yours to gaze at and 
to dream about, lazily rocked in your gondola 
on the bosom of the still lagoon. 

Such is the general external aspect of 
Venice. The history of the city is no less 
singular. When those first refugees from 
the mainland sought an asylum on the shoal 
mud banks, drove their first piles, and built 
their wattled walls, they little thought that 
they were founding a community whose 
history would flow in unbroken current for 
more than a thousand years, that their 
descendants would be the richest lords in 
Europe, that their navies would ride supreme 
in all known waters, and pour the wealth 
and opulence of the East through Venice 
upon the western world. In the isolation of 
their lagoons the first Venetians acquired 
freedom and learned self-government. The 
obscurity of their position permitted them 
to grow undisturbed. The first seed, blown 
by the gust of invasion from the mainland 
to the mud islands, had time to mature in 
quiet, to strike deep roots into the soil, and 
to spring into a lofty and beautiful tree. 





THE DOGANA, EARLY MORNING. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Water-Colour Drawing by CLara MonTALBa. 
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The chief feature in the early history of 
Venice is that she belonged neither to the 
East nor to the West ; neither to the empire 
of Constantinople, nor to the kingdoms which 
sprang up on the ruins of Rome. She lay 
between the two, a nest of hardy islanders, 
determined and ready to assert her inde- 
pendence. If the Lombards claimed her she 
appealed to Constantinople ; if the emperor 
wished to interfere she flung herself on the 
western side. She drew from East and 
West alike that nourishment which went to 
make her what she really was, a nation by 
herself—-a peculiar people, Venetians of 
Venice. The history of this singular growth 
falls broadly into four great periods ; these 
we may disting- 

uish as the period 

of consolidation, 
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was in its turn attacked and razed to the 
ground by Malamocco. It is possible that 
had this period of internal rivalry continued 
for long, the lagoon communities might have 
frittered away their strength in private 
quarrels, and the State of Venice might never 
have emerged at all. But external pressure 
came in time to save the confederation and 
to compel the lagoon townships to consolidate. 
The perils of the mainland sowed the first seeds 
of Venice ; the peril of the sea was to form 
and complete her. At this time Charlemagne 
was building up the Frankish kingdom in 
Italy. The lagoon community drew his 
attention as an unoccupied portion of the 
empire which he claimed. Charlemagne sent 








the period of | 
empire, the period 
of entanglement, 
and the period of 


decline. 
When the early 
settlers, flying 


before the Hun- 
nish terror, first 
took to the 
lagoons, they fell amen 
upon the various 
islands of the oe 
archipelago and 
upon the long 
ridges of sand 
that guard the 
lagoon from the 
sea; and each 
little group of 














immigrants began 
a separate life for 
itself, retaining as 
far as possible the 
customs, religion, 
and constitution of their ruined home on the 
mainland. The Lidi, as being furthest re- 
moved from the danger of invasion, were the 
favourite asylum ; the largest townships sprang 
up there—Heraclea, Jesolo, and Malamocco. 
These townships gradually drew together 
into a federation of twelve communes, each 
governed by its own Tribune, and meeting 
in general assembly for the settlement of 
business which affected the general interest 
of the lagoons. Jealousy and internecine 
feuds soon appeared, as one or other of these 
townships came to the front, and endeavoured 
to impose its will upon its neighbours. Now 
it was Heraclea which claimed to lead, and 


destroyed its neighbour and rival Jesolo, and . their home took place; henceforth each 


STORMY WEATHER, 


From a Drawing by Cutarna MontTaAcsa. 


his son Pipin to reduce the lagoons and to 
compel their allegiance. Malamocco, then 
the leading township, was attacked by sea 
and destroyed. But the fall of Malamocco 
did not mean the subjugation of the lagoons. 
The Venetians learned for the first time how 
impregnable was their sea-girt home; and 
they never forgot the lesson. For long 
months the Frankish chivalry was held at 
bay, defied by the impenetrable network of 
small canals and oozy mud-banks, through 
which no passage could be found. Finally 
the assault was shaken off, and Pipin retired 
to Milan. At this moment of their great 
victory a fusion between the Venetians and 














ON THE GRAND CANAL. 
From a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MONTALBa. 


belongs essentially to the other. It is to this 
triumph over Pipin that the Venetians looked 
back as to their birth-hour : the story of the 
victory is hallowed in romance, and cherished 
as the sacredest record in all Venetian 
history. The Hunnish invasion proved the 
dangers of the mainland; Pipin’s attack 
demonstrated the peril of the sea. The 
Venetians now effected a compromise, and 
chose as the future home of their state that 
group of islands, midway between the sea 
and the land, then known as Rialto, but 
henceforth to bear the proud name of Venice. 

The consolidation at Rialto closes the first 


period of Venetian history; the period of 


deepest interest for us. For during that 
period took place the union of the place and 
the people, of Venetians and their home, 
which even to this day constitutes one of the 
peculiar charms of the sea-city. Modern 
Venice, with all her pride of palaces, wealth 
of art, variety and picturesqueness of life, 
dates from the repulse of the Franks. The 
people of Venice in this struggle attained to 
manhood ; they learned their power ; their 
union gave them force. They began to 
create their Constitution, that singular monu- 
ment of rigidity and durability, which per- 
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sisted, with hardly a break in its structure, 
for the next ten centuries, The aristocracy 
of Venice emerges; her empire extends, 
following the lines of her commerce in the 
East ; Saint Mark is substituted for Saint 
Theodore as Patron; the Crusades are used 
as a means to conquer Dalmatia and to plant 
the lion in the Greek Archipelago. Venice 
clashes with her rival Genoa, and struggles 
for this Eastern Empire; from the shock 
she emerges victorious. Into her State 
coffers and her private banks was poured all 
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East, Venice could not resist the temp- 
tation to put out her hand and to seize the 
wrecks of the Visconti’s dukedom ; to build 
herself an empire on the land. She was 
caught and entangled in the mesh of Italian 
intrigue, she became a factor in Continental 
politics, and was brought face to face with 
the great Powers of Europe. Her step 
upon the mainland aroused jealousy; the 
other states of Italy became uneasy for their 
own safety. Rome seized the opportunity 
to form the League of Cambray, whose 











THE ISLAND OF SAN GIORGIO, 


From a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MONTALBA. 


that wealth which was presently to issue in 
the pomp of art, the pageantry of existence, 
her palace fronts along the Grand Canal, her 
learned academies, her printing press, her 
schools of painting, her regal receptions, the 
splendour of her State functions, the sump- 
tuousness of private life ; all, in short, that 
made her what she was, the dazzling pleasure 
garden of Europe, the envied of other States, 
although she had already over-passed her 
apogee. For her greatness and her pride 
were leading her towards her doom. Not 
content with her commercial empire in the 


object was to annihilate the Republic. The 
League failed of its object ; but the wars it 
entailed left Venice crippled, and other dis- 
asters poured upon her head. Her com- 
merce in the East received an irreparable 
blow by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which took the carrying trade out of 
her hands. She was left to battle alone 
against the Turk; slowly expending blood 
and money, faintly appealing to indifferent 
Europe. Under this weight of misfortunes 
her strength was broken ; she declined, and 
sank. The rigidity of her Constitution held 
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her still together ; there were flashes of her 
old brilliancy and power in Morosini’s con- 
quest of the Peloponese. But her day was 
past, and Venice gradually wasted away till 
she was but a wreck and hollow show of her 
former glory, and the last of her Doges 
yields the State to Napoleon without a blow, 
and, laying the ducal berretta on the table, 
calls to his servant, “Take it away ; I shall 
not use it more.” 

But, though the Republic fell, Venice still 
remains; Venice, the place and the people. 
We must try to obtain a closer view of both 
as they are to-day. There are two ways of 
seeing Venice intimately ; one is by sea, with 
help of a gondola; the other is by land, 
wandering through that curious maze of 
narrow streets in which it is a delight to 
lose one’s self. No conveyance can be more 
delightful, more easy, more romantic than 
the gondola: it is the most beautiful boat in 
the world, and the most luxurious carriage ; 
and, like all things connected with Venice, it 
is essentially a child of the place ; its form 
is adapted to the needs of the strange city 
that created it; the lines of its structure 
are governed by the purpose it has to serve, 
the passage of the narrow Venetian water- 
ways. The visitor who is interested in his 
carriage, cannot do better than pay a visit 
to the “ squero,” or building-yard, where his 
gondola was made. His gondolier will be 
proud totake him. The “squeri” are pic- 
turesque though pitchy places. The long 
lines of boats drawn up to be cleaned or 
mended, lie like a row of stranded whales ; 
at one corner the pitch-pot stands always 
ready boiling, sending its thick black smoke 
into the air; and the boys rush round the 
caldron, grimy as imps, each with a smearing 
brush brandished in his hands ; or, perhaps, 
the bottom of some boat has to be dried 
thoroughly and in haste, before receiving its 
coating of melted tallow; this is done by 
kindling a brisk blaze of reeds under the 
boat ; the flames leap high into the air ; 
volumes of pale smoke roll up over the 
housetops, and are swept away seaward by 
the breeze ; the boys dance about in front of 
the flames, like demons officiating at some 
sacrifice, there is much shouting and noise ; 
the whole scene is strange and picturesque. 
The art of gondola-building is one which 
requires great nicety and exactness. Three 
qualities are especially demanded of the boat: 
that it should draw little water, that it should 
turn easily, and that it should be rowable by 
one oarsman. To secure these conditions the 
hull is built of light thin boards; only a 
very small portion of its flat bottom, thirty- 
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six feet in length, rests upon the water, and 
the boat swings as on a pivot; and, finally, 
the boat is not equally divided by a line 
drawn from stern-post to bow, there is more 
bottom on one side than on the other in order 
to counterbalance the weight of the rower 
behind. The ornaments of the gondola, the 
familiar steel prow or “ferro,” the sea-horses 
or dolfins, the rude carving of some scene 
from Tasso, all that makes the vessel the 
picturesque object we know, are furnished 
elsewhere than at the “squero.” Should any 
one be curious about the natural history of 
these ornaments, and their gradual develop- 
ment through the centuries, he cannot do 
better than consult the pictures in the 
Academy by Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio, 
and the later works of Guardi and Canaletto. 
In the former he will see the Venetian noble- 
men in their gondolas with the bright cover- 
ing of Eastern rugs for a tenda ; the “ferro” 
not shaped as now, with its hatchet-head and 
six teeth, but merely a round club of metal, 
the tall rower, graceful then as ever, in his 
parti-coloured hose and slashed doublet. In 
the pictures of Guardi and Canaletto the 
gondola has undergone a great change ; it is 
the modern gondola that we see: the boat 
has lost its brilliant colouring, but, as a com- 
pensation, it has certainly gained in grace. 
The gondola is so intimately connected 
with life in the Sea City, that, of the pictures 
and impressions which one carries away, 
stored in the portfolio of the mind, a very 
large number must be associated with one’s 
boat. And what can be more delightful 
than to start some morning early to spend a 
day upon the lagoon? Venice is never more 
lovely than on a clear summer morning; 
the air is sweet, the light falls on palace 
fronts in broad white flakes, the breeze 
blows fresh from the Lido, whither we are 
bound. As we row past the green point of 
the public gardens the fishing-boats are coming 
in from their night’s toil, laden with fish for 
the Rialto market ; some are not yet come 
to anchor, and cross and recross one another 
as they tack, threading the mazes of some 
strange sea-dance ; others lie, bow by painted 
bow, their nets hauled mast high to be 
mended and dried in the sun, and their 
great coloured sails close together, and 
folded like the wings of a butterfly just 
alighted on a flower. The sails of Venice 
are a constant object of beauty in the land- 
scape ; their deep oranges and reds, their 
fantastic designs—here a heart pierced by a 
sword, there a rose in bloom, or a star with 
a flash of lightning breaking from it, contrast 
so vividly with the cool grey of the waters 
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upon which they float. On the Lido itself, 
when one has reached the Adriatic side, one 
may wander for miles in either direction 
along the shore, where the lizards bask in 
the hot sand, where the pale sea holly, with 
its delicate purple bloom, grows to perfec- 
tion, mingled with the faint yellow of the 
evening primrose. The Adriatic, the great 
water avenue to Venice, opens away to the 
south-east, while in the furthest distance 
you can just discern the faint blue line of 
hills above Trieste, and the top of Monte 
Maggiore that overhangs Fiume and the 
Quarnero Gulf. A little way along the 
shore, and out of reach of those crowds that 
flock to the great Bathing Establishment, is 
an unfinished wooden chalet; standing in 
grounds partially 
inclosed, and plant- 
ed with euonymous, 
a shrub that grows 
luxuriantly in 
Venice. The house 
was begun for 
Victor Emanuel, 
but never com- 
pleted; and from 
its upper windows 
you command a 
glorious view of 
Venice, backed by 
her chain of guar- 
dian Alps. The 
city lies like a 
flower upon the 
water; the rosy 
front of the Ducal 
Palace, the slender 
Campanili of San 
Giorgio and San 
Francesco, set on 
either side of Saint 
Mark’s more mas- 
sive tower; on the one hand the bright 
green woods of the public garden, and 
far away on the other the cones of the 
Euganean hills, that rise like islands above 
the misty levels of the plain: over all, 
the vault of the vast Venetian sky, cut 
by the serrated line of silent and eternal 
snow. It is pleasant, as the day grows 
hotter, to leave the glare of the more open 
shore of Sant’ Elizabetta, and to seek the 
woods of the Favorita, where the acacia 
groves and catalpas yield some shade, where 
the whole ground is carpeted with the 
white and gem-like Star of Bethlehem ; or, 
better still, to wander down the English- 
looking lane and water-meadows that lead 
to the fort of San Nicolo, where the gondola 
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can be sent to meet us. Inside the fort the 
grass is greener and the boskage more pro- 
found than anywhere else within easy reach 
of Venice. In late spring the perfume 
from the pure acacia blooms is borne far out 
across the water, and in the grass sweet 
violets grow in abundance. Behind the 
acacia grove is a Protestant burial-ground, 
now disused, where lie the bones of many an 
Englishman who came to Venice for pleasure, 
and remained to die: here is the tomb of Sir 
Francis Vincent, last English Ambassador 
to the Republic; and here, too, that dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Venetian, Mr. Rawdon- 
Brown, prepared himself a grave, and daily 
came to tend the shrubs and flowers at whose 
feet he hoped to sleep. The Austrians 





CHIOGGIA FISHING BOATS RUNNING INTO VENICE. 


From a Drawing by CLana MONTALBA. 


granted Mr. Brown this exceptional privi- 
lege; but the present masters of Venice 
refused to carry it into effect, and nothing 
now remains except the thick and rankly- 
growing hedge which surrounds the empty 
grave. There is no more beautiful prome- 
nade in Venice than that around the ramparts 
of the Fort St. Nicolo; past the little red 
osteria, the Buon Pesce, where the black- 
birds sing in the ivy-mantled walls of the 
old convent garden, out by the Custom 
House, and on to the ramparts themselves. 
In summer the broad earthworks are spread 
with a carpet of more than Persian bril- 
liancy ; crimson poppies, purple salvias, and 
vivid green grass. Round the corner of the 
fort the current sweeps in or out of the 








LA FESTA DI SANT’ ANTONIO. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MonTaLBa 
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Lido mouth, the ancient water entrance to 
the city, and marks the water surface in 
swirls and varying tones of silver grey. Far 
to the east, ia the offing, the sunlight falls 
upon the congregated sails of the fishing boats 
plying their business by the Piave’s mouth, 
where fish are most abundant. Everywhere 
there is a sense of space in sky and sea ; and 
the pungent odour of sea brine upon the air. 

In the evening we may return by the 
island convent of San Lazzaro; where the 
Armenian monks spend their placid lives in 
study and the culture of their garden lands 
here and on the Lido. The island is a veri- 
table gem of colour set upon the lagden ; for 
the monks have painted their convent a deep 
crimson, and all day long San Lazzaro glows 
upon the water like an oleander bloom blown 
from one of its own garden bowers. Un- 
grudging access is granted to this garden 
and cloister rich in flowers. The terraced 
walk looks towards Venice, and is planted 
with alternate cypress and oleander trees. 
Between these exquisite settings are framed 
vignettes of the city ; San Giorgio and San 
Marco, San Giovanni and San Francesco ; 
and the green point of the public gardens. 
This terrace is a place on which to bask and 
dream the evening through; watching the 
crabs sunning themselves and fighting on the 
sloping wall-foundations, or noting the ripples 
stirred by some fish upon the shoal lagoon, 
watching, too, the sunset flame itself to death 
behind the Euganean hills, while the heavens 
slowly change from gold to orange, to crimson, 
to purple, to pale transparent azure, till night 
comes silently over the Eastern waters, 
veiling the brilliant hues of day; the first 
stars begin to tremble in the blue ; it is time 
to seek the gondola and to row home towards 
the long line of Piazza lights that make a 
broad inviting path for us across the lagoon. 

The lagoon offers many expeditions more 
distant than the one to which we have just 
referred. Torcello, with its ancient Basilica 
and mosaics, its Greek Church of Santa Fosca, 
its old traditions of early lagoon history and 
its present desolation, will always prove a 
favourite. The way to Torcello takes us 
through six miles of lagoon scenery. After 
leaving Venice behind us, our prow is set 
towards the easternmost corner of the lagoon, 
that desolate, unexplored tract of marshland, 
formerly known as the “ Dogado,” where the 
Doge had his preserves of fishing and shoot- 
ing, and whence came the wild-duck, which 
by custom he was obliged to present to every 
noble on Saint Barbara’s Day. Torcello lies 
between Venice and the Dogado; and to 
reach it we have to pass Murano, with its 
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glass furnaces sending their long black 
streamers of smoke into the air. 

Presently we reach Mazzorbo, once the 
greater city, the major urbs, now composed 
of a few scattered houses, a wine-shop, 
and a church, whose campanile is riddled 
with Austrian shot. The Alps go with us 
all the way to Mazzorbo, marching along, 
pace for pace; but at the entrance to the 
village we forsake the open lagoon, and pass 
into a narrow canal that winds between high 
garden walls, over whose coping hangs a 
mantle of ivy, with here and there a burning 
spot of pomegranate flower. Spring and 
autumn are equally delightful at Torcello. 
In spring the orchards and the hedges of 
thorn are in full bloom ; the delicate sprays 
of pink or white are thrown up in relief 
against the blue sky. In autumn all the 
water-meadows are a shimmer of purple-red, 
from the feathery plumes of the sea lavender 
that gives to the waste spaces the colour and 
feeling of a Scotch moor. The island of 
Torcello is a desolate place, with a world’s- 
end atmosphere about it. Once it was popu- 
lous, but now marshes and malaria render 
it almost uninhabitable. There is a little 
museum of antiquities that have been found 
on the spot, But the custode of the museum, 
one of the few natives of Torcello, is more 
interesting than any of the antiquities which 
he guards. He is a robust and healthy young 
fellow, but with a manner so mellow, so 
dreamy, so far away, such a sense of ancient 
half-remembered things, in his blue eyes, 
that it seems as though the very spirit of 
Torcello had passed into his soul. He will 
take you round the museum, laying a light 
hand here on a torso, there on a Roman 
tomb. “A cippus,” he will say, in gentle, 
lingering tones, “a Roman cippus;” and 
then, as you pass on, he adds lower, as 
though quite to himself, and caressing some 
secret all his own, “a Roman cippus.”” The 
-ampanile of Torcello is, as usual in Venice, 
a solid, square brick tower, rising to a great 
height, and the view from it, when you have 
climbed the rickety wooden ladders that lead 
to the bell chamber, is most striking. To 
the east the broken land, half sea, half land, 
begins ; and the whole country is cut by 
wide ditches which intersect one another. 
These are the “ Valli,” where fish are bred 
for the Venice market ; and a very valuable 
property the “ Valli” are. To the south is 
the Adriatic, and the long line of Lidi 
breakwaters, curving away to Chioggia; 
Venice and the Euganeans to the west ; and 
north, the ever-present Alps, visible from 
Torcello as hardly from anywhere else, for 


























there is absolutely nothing to interrupt the 
view ; the plain runs right up to their roots, 
and the eye may wander on and on till it 
finds the eternal snows of Tofana, Antelao, 
or Pelmo. The sea and sky, Venice and the 
mountains, these are the four chords on 
which the music of the Venetian landscape 
is played. 

A sail home from Torcello in the evening 
isa delightful experience ; and some of the 
gondoliers are skilful at handling their boats, 
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until, as we are off Murano, the colour of the 
water begins to change toa pale pea-green, no 
longer transparent but thick as jade. There 
is a feeling of oppression in the air, a brooding 
stillness, then suddenly the wind drops ; not a 
breath, not a hush for five minutes, while 
the storm-clouds overtake us. Then, far 
away behind Murano, one catches a low 
humming noise, like the sound of a threshing- 
machine; it is the wind in the city, you 
must down sail and make for the nearest 





TRABARCOLI COMING INTO PORT. 


From a Drawing by CLARA MoNTALBA. 


without keel or rudder, steering them with 
an oar behind, like the Vikings of old. If 
it be summer or autumn, a storm, sudden 
and furious, is not at all improbable, and 
will make no bad close to such a day. The 
great masses of cloud gather in the east, 
and sail slowly and stately towards us, surely 
gaining upon us. The van of the storm- 


clouds is curved into an are by the pressure 
of the wind behind, though here upon the 
water there is only breeze enough to fill the 
Steadily the billowy battalions advance 


sail, 





port. The hurricane leaps out from the city, 
striking the water, tearing it into foam, and 
flinging the spray high into the air. There 
is fury and confusion in the sky. The 
thundery masses are rent and riven ; through 
the gaps of dun-coloured vapour you catch 
the steely blue of storm clouds, boiling as in 
a caldron; and beyond them even again, 
pure blue sky and sunlight. A ‘rainbow 
rises high in the air, relieved against the 
turbulent heavens, and spans the lagoon. 
Then the whole tornado sweeps away south- 
L 2 
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A TRABARCOLO, 
From a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MONTALBA. 


westward. The sunset re-asserts itself, and 
dashes the sky with streamers of crimson and 
orange; then darkness with lightning and 
storm slowly dying away into the west, leaving 
the heavens serene and the night breeze fresh 
and cool. These summer storms are sudden 
and almost tropical in their fury, but they 
are quickly spent ; and, like tropical cyclones, 
their path is a narrow one, confined to one 
line on the lagoon, but where they strike they 
have been known to unroof houses. 

Besides these better known expeditions to 
the Lido, Torcello, and San Lazzaro, there are 
many others quite as worthy the attention 
of any one who has time and to spare in 
Venice. A little to the right of the canal 
that leads to Torcello, lies the island of San 
Francesco in Deserto. Ina desert of water 
and mudbanks, Saint Francis’s island cer- 
tainly stands. It is easily distinguished and 
always remembered by its solitary stone pine, 





which spreads its umbrella of 
sun-proof boughs over one angle 
of the convent garth. For San 
Francesco is still a convent of 
the Franciscan order, and the 
brothers show the stone coftin in 
which their founder used to 
acclimatise himself to death. But 
the large square of rich deep 
grass which the island walls in- 
close, is by far the most enticing 
feature of San Francesco. A 
noble avenue of cypresses, the 
finest to be found near Venice, 
runs down one side; and in 
spring the air is heavy with the 
perfume of the narcissus, which 
grows here luxuriantly. Some 
way off to the south lies Treporti, 
on the outermost bank of sand 
that keeps the Adriatic from 
invading the lagoon. At Treporti 
the scenery is very different from 
that of the other places we have 
visited; long sweeps of sandy 
dune, covered with coarse bent 
grass and heather, and broken 
into pools of brackish water that 
reflect the sky like a mirror. 
The ground is all uncultivated ; 
the air is filled with pungent 
aromatic odours born of the sea 
and the wild sea-loving plants. 
On the shores, which seem to 
stretch illimitably on _ either 
hand; the sand is fine and soft 
and yellow; there is no choicer 
place for a bathe ; the sea is wide 
open before you, warm, limpid, 
pure and inviting ; and as you swim far out, 
the domes and campanili of Venice rise up in 
low relief upon the water-level, and the 
sound of her bells comes mellowed and 
blended across the blue expanse. 

Or if the western lagoon is to be explored, 
no expedition is more favourable for this 
purpose than the one to Fusina. Through 
Fusina once lay the main road between 
Venice and Padua; but the Austrian rail- 
way bridge has, until lately, diverted the 
current of traffic from Fusina to Mestre, and 
any one making the journey to Fusina was 
almost sure to have the lagoon to himself, 
or, at most, to share it with some sparse and 
scattered fishermen. Within the last year, 
however, a tramway has been opened between 
Fusina and Padua, and a small steamboat 
plies from Venice to meet the trains ; but 
this will not seriously break the loneliness 
of the voyage, nor rob of its inalienable 
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charm that great sweep of lagoon that opens 
away from the mouth of the Giudecca, and 
stretches on and on to the lagoon’s end at 
Chioggia and Brondolo. It is well to choose 
a grey day for this expedition—one of those 
pearly silver-grey days, so subdued, so delicate 
in suggested colour, that come every now and 
then in autumn. As the gondola leaves the 
Giudecca canal and makes for the island of 
Saint George-among-the-Seaweeds, the surface 
of the lagoon has an oily appearance, and is 
almost pallid in its grey whiteness. In the 
offing you can see the few trees which stand 
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the saint in stone charges and slays the 
dragon. The island was once a convent 
belonging to the Benedictine order, and the 
home of the Venetian Saint Lorenzo Guis- 
tiniani: but now the church has lost its 
campanile, and the church itself, refectory, 
and cloisters, are converted to the base uses 
of a powder magazine. At Fusina the Brenta 
used to flow into the lagoon, and a consider- 
able portion of its waters still discharge 
here—suflicient to allow the gondola to pro- 
ceed up this branch till it joins the present 
main stream. This is worth doing; for in 


ON THE LAGOONS. 
From a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MONTALBa. 


in a group near the port of Malamocco, and 
the spars of some big shipping ; nearer still 
the fort of Sant’ Angelo and the island of 
Saint George itself. Everything is mellowed 
by an all-pervading semi-transparent haze, 
which, on the horizon, confounds the limits 
of the sea and sky. Upon the surface of 
this silver-grey mirror rise the black silhou- 
ettes of the fishermen ; each solitary figure 
upright and poised upon the stem of his 
narrow boat. The gondola passes under the 
red brick wall of San Giorgio, where the 
Madonna stands guardian at the corner, and 





spring the Brenta is rich in water-lilies, 
yellow ranunculus, and flags, the “gran 
giglio d’oro.” From the banks of the Brenta 
one looks westward across a curious flat 
country—so low-lying that one hardly per- 
ceives any difference between its level and 
that of the lagoon—until the eye reaches 
the Euganean hills, thirty miles away, whose 
cones and pyramids form such a beautiful 
episode in every Venetian sunset. 

The expeditions to be made upon the 
lagoon are so numerous and so various that 
it is impossible to catalogue them here ; nor 
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is it our intention to offer such a catalogue. 
Our object was to show how great is the 
variety in the Venetian landscape in Venice 
as seen from outside. But it must not be 
supposed that the lagoons are always steeped 
in sunlight. They have their moods: now 
black beneath a sudden storm ; now cold and 
hard as steel under the piercing east wind— 
the “bora” that reaches Venice from the 
hills above Trieste ; and sometimes in winter 
wrapped in an impenetrable blanket of damp 
mist, so thick and heavy that one may easily 
loose one’s course between the Lido and 





ON THE ZATTERE, 


From a Drawing by CLARA MonNTALBA, 


Venice; and the steamers, slowly feeling 
their way in or out, loom for an instant and 
then disappear, swallowed up in that dense 
wall of vapour, and the sound of their fog- 
horns dies away down the wind. All the 
shipping looks ghostly, tall and gaunt as one 
passes it, and the whole scene is like the sea- 
traffic in a world of dead men. 

Nor is the variety less remarkable or less 
enchanting if we forsake the gondola and 
take to the land. Nothing can be more 
full of charm than a walk through Venice ; 
the infinite variety and windings of the 
ealli, the sudden debouchment upon some 
open campiello, the perpetual changes of 
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scene. There is usually some surprise in 
store for any one who takes a walk through 
the city; either some piece of architecture, 
some balcony or doorway that has escaped 
notice, or some vivid picture of popular 
life. 

The beauty of the city itself is, of course, 
more subject to destruction than the beauty 
of the lagoon. It seems impossible that 
“ progress” should ever be able really to ruin 
the vast dome of the sky and the wide ex- 
panse of sea-floor; but inside the town, 
restoration, new streets, iron bridges have 
entailed a decided loss in 
picturesqueness. Yet even 
on this point Venice is 
more fortunate than many 
other Italian towns. It 
is not long before salt 
winds and sun begin their 
labour upon the newest 
stone, and _ insensibly 
man’s handiwork suffers 
asea change that gradually 
brings the most glaring 
restorations into harmony 
with their surroundings. 
There are two moments 
particularly favourable 
for an artist to take his 
walks in Venice; one is 
after a rain shower, when 
the old intonaco upon the 
walls has every tone 
brought out, and is vivid 
with colour ranging from 
grey through pale sea- 
green to red, the old 
Venetian red with which 
so many houses used to 


- be stained. The other 


choice moment for a walk 

is in the early morning 

before the business of the 

day has begun. The sun- 
light falls in such broad cool flakes upon the 
Istrian stone, the islands, San Clemente and 
San Servolo, look exquisitely pure and white 
upon the water, San Giorgio Maggiore 
springs up like a goddess new risen from her 
bath. As one wanders about the deserted 
calli, the birds sing in the inclosures ; and 
on the zattere the air is laden with the per- 
fume of honeysuckle and other creepers that 
trail over the wall of Princess Dolgorouki’s 
garden. Indeed the gardens in Venice, like 
everything else in the city, have a character 
all their own. In the first place they are 
greatly prized, for space is scarce in this city 
built upon islands won from the very sea. 
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SKETCH ON THE RIVA, 
From @ Drawing by CLARA MONTALBA, 


The soil of Venice, composed of lagoon mud, 
is rich and heavy, but so impregnated with 
salt that only certain plants will grow freely 
in it; and it hardly repays the labour to 
force reluctant flowers towards an imperfect 
and precarious bloom. But the variety of 
plants that thrive and are happy in Venetian 
soil is quite sufficient to furnish forth a lordly 
show. Many flowering and aromatic shrubs 
take kindly to the soil ; then roses, and above 
all the banksia ; most bulbs ; and, freest and 
happiest of all, carnations, the garofoli 
that play so large a part in Italian love- 
stories. There are two gardens on the Giu- 
decca, very different in their character, but 
each illustrating in its way, what a Venetian 
garden may be. In the one every resource 
of wealth and art has been lavished to pro- 
duce a succession of brilliant beds. In the 


middle of this desert of colour is a green 
oasis, a sort of English orchard, where the 
fruit trees are gathered together, and fling 
their laced and flickering shadows on turf as 
fine, as velvety, and of as deep a green as 
any to be found in England. On either side 
the walks meander away among beds of 
splendid colour that varies with the varying 
seasons. There is an oriental lavishness 
about the scene; the eye is surfeited, and 
the scent of flowers almost oppresses the air. 
The other garden is not less beautiful ; but 
it has been left in the condition given to it 
by its old Venetian proprietors. A narrow 
strip is divided from the rest of the garden 
by a thick hedge ; and here are congregated 
all the flowers that grow freely in Venice. 
The flame-coloured trumpets of the bignonia 
hang from the cypress, up which it has 
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climbed ; the walks are overarched by bowers 
of roses; banksias festoon the wall; one 
corner is filled by a daphne odorifera that 
draws to its perfume innumerable butterflies. 
At intervals openings in the hedge give 
access to that part of the garden which was 
set apart for profit rather than for pleasure ; 
aisle upon aisle of vine-covered pergolas cross 
each other ; and down these cool promenades, 
where the sun is never too strong, one can 
saunter on and on, till the boundary wall is 
reached, and before one open out the long 
reaches of the lagoon that stretch away to 
Malamocco and the Fort of Alberoni. 

It is in the streets of Venice that one 
comes to know the people and the manner of 
life they lead. And it will be strange if one 
does not like them, in spite of all their 
faults. There is a gaiety, a laughter and 
light-heartedness about these children of the 
lagoons that is very winning ; a disengage- 
ment and apparent frankness of manner that 
captivate, for all their indifference to truth, 
and that fatal desire to find out what you 
want them to say and to say it. I doubt if 
there was ever much decided costume in 
Venice, except among the nobles and the 
gondoliers, and what there was has dis- 
appeared. The women, however, still wear 
that most graceful of all garments—a shawl 
large enough to cover the head and to fall 
below the waist—handkerchiefs, they call 
them—and they have unerring taste in the 
choice of colours. These shawls are seldom 
gaudy, their tone is usually subdued, fawn, 
pale mauve, sometimes a tawny red; the 
strong colours are reserved for the bodices 
and neckcloths. The linen of Venice is 
famed for its whiteness, and of this the 
women make abundant display on festas and 
holy days. Nothing can surpass the grace 
of these shawl-clad figures, seen down the 
long perspective of a narrow street, or 
gathered in groups round the carved well- 
head in some open campiello. 

Although there is not much colour and 
variety of costume to be met with in Venice, 
the streets themselves are full of picturesque 
suggestions. Most of the shops are quite 
open in front, and the whole contents may 
be seen—part, indeed, overflows and straggles 
on to the narrow pathway. Here is a corn- 
dealer’s shop, with open sacks of polenta 
flour of every shade of yellow; there are oid 
clothes’ shops with dress of every hue and 
shade, and next door to it is a worker in 
bronze, whose rows of burnished pots and 
plates serve asa red-gold background. Then, 
again, up at the Rialto, where the vegetables 
are sold, what a wealth of colour in the piles 
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of tomatoes, vegetable marrow, and great 
pumpkins cut down the middle, and displaying 
all their orange insides. One of the charms 
of a stroll through Venice, of losing one’s self, 
as is easily done, in that labyrinth of streets, 
is that one never knows what surprise may 
be in store for one. Now it is some scene of 
market or popular life; again it is a great 
stone angel standing guardian at some calle- 
head, here a coat of arms that sets you blazon- 


.ing, there a Gothic door with terra-cotta 


mouldings: the place seems inexhaustible ; 
and for ambient to all this variety and rich- 
ness of art and life, there is the singularly 
limpid air and light of the lagoon. 

Few crowds are more cheerful or better 
ordered than a Venetian crowd. The people 
love to congregate ; every one is out on the 
business of pleasure, and determined to enjoy 
themselves to the full. There are flashes of 
a ready wit in repartee that play across the 
crowd. I remember once—the Government 
was then in a critical state, and Signor 
Depretis was likely to go out—there was a 
man who had drunk more wine than would 
allow him to walk steadily: ‘Take care,” 
said some one, “you'll fall.” “ Well,” came the 
instant reply, “the ministry is going to fall, 
and so mayn’t I?” Touches of sentiment, 
too, are sometimes displayed, the sentiment 
that finds expression in the quaint villotte 
or Venetian popular songs. The struggle 
between the sea-wind and the land-wind is 
regarded as a battle for ever being waged ; 
the clouds are the victims of this endless 
strife—‘“ They are going to the mountains, 
but the mountains will not receive them.” 
The immortal wanderings of the moon strike 
the Venetian fancy as they struck the fancy 
of Shelley and of Leopardi: “ Povaretta! 
wiaggia sempre e non riposa mai,” and some- 
times a profounder note is struck, as in the 
remark, “ Quando viene il desiderio non c’é 
mai troppo.’ But these are rarer touches, 
depths that are seldom stirred; as a rule 
the Venetian popolo is the lightest and most 
easy-going in the world, free as a child from 
care or doubt about right or wrong. Indeed 
this carelessness, so disturbing to a northern 
temper, apt to take all things seriously, is 
characteristic not of the Venetian popolo 
only, but of the race in general. The writer 
once had the misfortune to be summoned as 
a witness before the Pretor. His fellow 
witness, the only one, was an old woman 
dressed in a thick flannel petticoat. After 
weary waiting in the ante-room, where 
every one was smoking and throwing their 
matches about, we were summoned into the 
crowded court, made to stand up, and were 
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lectured on the nature of an oath and the 
terrible consequences of perjury. While 
this was going on, one of the policemen 
suddenly said to the old woman, “ You're 
burning,” but she never moved; and sure 
enough a thin thread of smoke was rising 
from the old lady’s petticoat. “ Santissima 
Vergine Maria!” she cried in horror, but no 
one moved. The judge on the bench put his 
finger-tips together, observed the witness for 
a second, and confirmed the policeman’s 
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The Venetians have always been, and still 
are, a festa-loving people. In the days of 
its wealth and pride the Republic spent 
lavishly upon its public entertainments. The 
natural capacities of the city for a great 
spectacle, the winding waterway of the Grand 
Canal, opening upon the basin of Saint Mark, 
with San Giorgio on one side, and the Ducal 
Palace, the Piazzetta and the Basilica upon 
the other, the curve of the Riva closed by 
the Public Gardens, all seem to invite and 





SKETCH FROM THE RIVA DEGLI SCHIAVONT. 
From a Drawing by CLARA MONTALBA 


remark. ‘Yes, you are burning,” and 
prosecutor, counsel, and general public con- 
firmed the judge, and said, “Yes, she’s 
burning.” The old lady’s fellow-witness 
could not let her burn in this way quite 
quietly, so he caught her petticoats tight in 
his hands, while the judge, still with his 
finger-tips together, nodded approval from the 
bench and said, “ Squeeze her, squeeze her, 
squeeze her well.”” The smouldering flame was 
soon put out. The judge smiled, the policemen 
smiled, the public smiled, and the case went on. 


require the compliment of some scenic dis- 
play. The pictures of the old Venetian 
masters— Bellini, Carpaccio, Veronese—prove 
how deeply the Venetians revelled in the 
pageants of state. But when the Republic 
fell the great ceremonies came to an end. 
Only among the people the roots of the 
original passion were kept alive. The people 
have lost most of their old sports in which 
they delighted: the battle on the bridge 
between the rival factions of black and red, 
the Nicolotti and Castellani; the human 

















STUDY OF SHIPPING, 


From a Water-Colour Drawing by Clara MonTALBA, 


towers and pyramids piled up in many a 
fanciful shape, called the Forze d’ Ercole ; 


but one sport—the national sport of the 
Venetians—the Regatta, still lives on; and 
lately, since Venice became a part of United 
Italy, the Town Council has done much to 
revive the splendour of the show. The 
Regatta is frequently combined with a sere- 
nade on the Grand Canal in the evening ; 
and the two together form a spectacle which 
can be surpassed by no other city in Europe. 
The race is rowed in light gondolas, much 
smaller than the gondola in ordinary use. 


The course is from the stairs of the Public 
Garden up to the station and back again to 
the Palazzo Foscari, the traditional winning- 
post. The prizes are money and flags for 
the first three, and a pig and a flag with a 
pig upon it for the last. Long before the 
race begins the Grand Canal is crowded with 
boats of every sort and size: gondolas, 
sandolos, barche, barchette, topoz, cavalline, 
vipere, bissone—there is no end to the names 
and kinds of Venetian craft. The facades 
of the palaces are all a-flutter with flags, 
and from the windows hang tapestries, 
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carpets, curtains, anything that will add to 
the dance of colour. The balconies are 
filled with people, every window has its 
bevy of heads; the very roofs are black 
with sightseers. Down below on the water 
the scene is no less animated and brilliant. 
The course is kept by large boats with twelve 
oars, called bissori. Each of these is decor- 
ated symbolically ; one represents the Arctic 
regions. Its rowers are clad like walruses : 
a Polar bear lies on its bows, and a block 
of ice serves as a seat forits captain 
and steersman. Another represents 


tide, getting more and more closély jammed 
as the canal narrows to pass the Rialto 
bridge. Under that wide arch the scene is 
most fantastic. The electric light casts its 
cold white ray down the Grand Canal, falling 
now on this palace front and now on that, 
causing them to start into sudden and ghastly 
prominence, like ghosts unmasked. ‘The 
smoke of the Bengal lights streams out from 
under the arch in dense coloured masses, and 
wavers away on the night air. The figures 





the tropic regions, with palms and 
gorgeous flowers for decoration ; a 
third is a trophy of the Murano 
glass- workers’ art. These great 
boats crossing and recrossing one 
another on the waters of the canal, 
weave, as it were, a web of colour. 
The eye is ever charmed by some 
new combination of the water loom. 
Presently comes the boom of a dis- 
tant cannon. The race has begun. 
A hush falls upon the crowd, only 
to be broken when the first boat 
appears round the curve, and it be- 
comes certain whether Nicolotto or 
Castellano leads. The race sweeps 
by, and disappears again behind the 
Rialto, which swallows it up like a 
yawning mouth. There is a_per- 
petual buzz of voices, criticism, com- 
ment, bets flying about, until the 
boats come in sight on their journey 
home; a moment of breathless ex- 
citement, then a roar of the victor’s 
name as he shoots his bow past the 
winning post and snatches up his 
flag as he passes. The race is 
finished. All the while, overhead 
is the wide, blue, quiet sky, and, 
underneath, the water silently, per- 
sistently, heedlessly going its way to 
the sea. 





In the evening the serenade 
starts from some point above the 
Rialto. The singers and orchestra 
are placed on a barge which is decorated 
and lighted by numbers of little lamps 
arranged sometimes like a pyramid, some- 
times like a fountain of fire. The object of 
every good gondolier is to take his padroni 
as near to the music as possible, whether they 
like it or not. The result is that the singers’ 
barge soon becomes wedged in between a 
solid mass of gondolas, like a ship in an ice- 
floe ; and it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that any progress can be made. The whole 
of this solid mass floats slowly down with the 








WINTER, A HAZY MORNING, 


From a Water-Colour Drawing by CLARA MONTALBA. 


of the poised and statuesque gondoliers, each 
one standing upright on the stern of his 
boat, oar in hand and hair blown by the 
breeze, form a series of varied and beautiful 
silhouettes against the darker background 
of the houses or the sky. The serenade is 
a long affair ; and when one has had enough 
of the whole strange and fantastic scene, 
escape is easy down one of the innumerable 
side canals that wile to the quiet quarters of 
the town. 

Besides these great spectacles of Regatta 
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and Serenade, there are many other feste in 
Venice, chiefly of a religious character. 
Each parish church, for example, honours 
the feast of its patron saint by a procession 
to all the shrines within the parish bound- 
aries. It is a picturesque sight to see one of 
these bright trains of priests and people 
streaming across the bridges and along the 
Jondamente of some small canal. First come 
the porters of the church clad in long blouses 
of white, red, and blue, bearing the candles, 
the pictures, the banners, and images of the 
church ; then a band of music, playing the 
gayest of operatic airs, and behind the 
music the priests surrounding the parocco, 
who carries the Host under a canopy of a 
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IN ST. MARK’S, 


cloth of gold; more music, a long file of 
the devout bearing candles, and boys with 
crackers and guns bring up the rear of the 
procession. The day ends with public dancing 
in the largest campo of the parish. Venice 
still records her gratitude for salvation from 
plague in two annual ceremonies, the Madonna 
della Salute in November and the Redentore 
in July. On both occasions the priests of every 
parish in Venice go in procession from Saint 
Mark’s to the respective churches of the 
Salute and Redentore. As the festa of the 
Redentore falls in high summer the occasion 
is seized to make its vigil a night-long water 
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frolic. As soon has the sun has set, the broad 
Giudecca canal begins to swarm with boats, 
gaily dressed with boughs and lanterns, 
forming an arbour under which a supper- 
table is spread for a party of friends. There 
are fireworks and prizes for the best-dressed 
boats ; and towards two o'clock all the crowd 
move off to the Lido to salute the rising 
sun, and rush into the sea to meet it. 

One of the most curious and characteristic 
of Venetian popular ceremonies, is the way 
in which they keep Good Friday, and with 
an account of this function we will close this 
attempt to give a picture of modern Venice, 
the place, and the people, as seen in its 
general external aspects. 
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MARK'S. A STUDY. 


If a stranger arrived in Venice on Good- 
Friday, he would certainly take that day for 
a feast and not for a fast. The streets are 
full of people in their Sunday best. The 
inevitable sign and signature of a festa is 
present everywhere in the herds of children 
who rush, roll, and romp among the pas- 
sengers, whirling their rattles to frighten 
Judas, or turning somersaults and calling 
them “ Carpaccio’’ for the benefit of zesthetic 
foreigners. But, upon this day, the chief 
delight of the Venetian children is to fit up 
a “Santo Sepolcro,” and to appeal, on the 
strength of it, to the crowd for coppers. In 


















most of the churches there are representa- 
tions of the Holy Sepulchre, and the children 
of Venice follow the lead of their Church, 
but they are content with less apparatus. 
Indeed almost anything will do for a “ Santo 
Sepolero.” Isaw one little creature, about 
six or seven, who had constructed her sepul- 
chre from an old bottle, a sprig of bay, and 
two candle-ends, and who appealed most suc- 
cessfully to the passers by, winning as much 
for her pretty face and gentle mien, as for 
her idea of the Holy Grave. ° 

It is at night, however, and in the more 
populous quarters of the city, little frequented 
by strangers, that the most characteristic 
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sight of a Venetian Good-Friday is to be 
seen. The people of the quarter, the shop- 
keepers, wine-sellers, fishermen, agree to sing 
the Twenty-four Hours, a long chaunt in 
twenty-four verses, following the life of our 
Lord through His Passion. The ceremony is 
a purely popular one ; the church has no part 
init. The natives of the quarter subscribe 
among themselves, in kind or in money, to 
bear the expenses of the function ; one gives 
oil for the lamps, another the wick, another 
wine for the singers, who are usually a com- 
pany of gondoliers or porters from the dis- 
trict. At one end of the calle, a shrine is 
raised in the shape of a temple ; the pillars 
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and pediment and all its lines defined by little 
glass lamps, whose flames flicker and waver 
in the evening breeze. The yellow light of 
these altar lamps contrasts strangely with 
the stronger and whiter light of the ordinary 
gas jet that projects from the middle of the 
shrine ; and this blended light is thrown 
upon the faces of the men and women who 
stand in a dense group waiting till the singing 
shall begin. On either side of the cadle the 
upper windows of the houses are open, and 
filled with heads, leaning out, looking down 
and chatting to friends below. At the far 
end of the street, crowning the angle of a 
garden wall, stands a Madonna, carved in 
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stone, with the Infant in her arms, a lamp 
and rose wreaths about her feet, and behind 
her the thick clusters of a westeria that has 
climbed up and falls in delicate violet showers 
about her head. Overall is the long narrow 
strip of dusky sky that the house-roofs cut, 
lit by one large star. 

Presently the singing begins. In harsh, 
but powerful voice, the leader of the band 
strikes up the first of the twenty-four hours, 
and the rest of his company join in as they 
catch the note. The tune is a grave and 
sombre chaunt, and the whole reminds one 
of psalm-singing in a Scotch kirk, with the 
precentor leading the way. Each verse 
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takes about three minutes to sing, and there 
is a pause of five minutes between one verse 
and the next. The crowd is quiet during 
the singing ; but in the interval the women 
begin to chatter, the men take a pull at their 
long virginias, and the thin blue smoke 
floats lazily up into the night ; the boys rush 
and tumble, until the precentor’s voice, com- 
mencing the next verse, bids silence fall 
upon the throng once more. 

The ceremony lasts about three hours, 
and ends, of course, in the inevitable supper 


at the nearest wine-shop. As we turn to 
go down the calle they are singing the 
fourteenth hour. The light from the altar 
falls upon the hair of the women, the 
bronzed necks and faces of the men, and the 
fairer faces of the children they hold in their 
arms to see the sight ; one moment, and we 
turn the corner by the garden wall ; there 
all is quiet ; not a footfall in the streets, and 
above us the silence and the fragrance of the 
rich Venetian night. 
H. F. Browy. 
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COMING INTO PORT. 
From a Drawing by CLana MONTALBA. 
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CHAPTER I. 





LAD 7ge LS N the merry month of May 


Ms 1857, three bright-faced 
girls were sitting very 


close together in the morn- 
ing-room of an English 
country house. They were 
very busy, stitching as if 
for dear life, for their work 
was destined to begina long 
journey before another 
week had gone by, a journey to the shining 
East, whither another daughter of the house 
had gone as a bride a little more than a year 
previously. 

It was very fine and dainty work with 
which they were occupied ; Maud was putting 
the finishing touches to a gown made of 
flimsy cambric and delicate lace, tucked and 
embroidered until my brain aches to think 
of it, a gown with a very long skirt and a 
very small body ; while on the other side of 
the window Grace was just finishing a little 
shirt, which in size was a match for the body 
of the gown; and Kate was putting a 
beautiful patch of silk embroidery on the 
corner of an article, which I am told is 
called a head-flannel. 

Up stairs, a large box was already packed 
and awaiting these and some few other 
additions to its contents ere it set off on its 
travels—and over in Muttrapore, the object 
of all this affectionate forethought was just 
beginning to eat her dinner. 

She was quite a girl, and very pretty, with 
fair hair hanging in soft curls on either side 


of her round young cheeks and very blue 
serene eyes. She was wearing a muslin 


gown of a pale pink colour, with white lace 
about the slightly opened throat and within 
the wide sleeves. 
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Basy,” &e., &c. 

She ate her soup in silence, which was not 
broken by her husband on the other side of 
the round table. Twice she looked at him 
in wonder, as if it was an unusual thing for 
him to be so quiet. 

“Is anything the matter, Charlie t 
asked at last. 

He looked up with a start. 

“Oh! No, my darling; what 
ask ?”’ 

“Nothing, only that you 
long without saying anything,” she answered. 

“T’m tired, that’s all,” he said. But he 
said it with an effort, which did not escape a 
pair of glittering black eyes which were 
watching his every movement and expres- 
sion. “What have you been doing to-day ?” 

“Lady Marjory came over just after you 
went this morning—and brought the baby. 
Such a dear little thing, and takes notice 
already, Charlie. Yes, it does indeed, for 
it opened its eyes and fairly laughed at me.” 

“ You don’t say so,” he said, with a very 
fair show of interest. “ And how is Lady 
Marjory?” 

“Oh! wonderfully well. And, Charlie, 
she declares that there is no such blessing in 
India as to have a baby—it gives one such 
an occupation. I’’—with a blush and a 
downward look—* shall be very glad when 
September comes.’ 

** And I,” said he heartily. 

“And I had letters from the girls too. 
The box is to start about the middle of this 
month. And it will contain everything I 
can possibly need for—for September.” 

“ That’s awfully good of them.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it? And poor Maud says it is 
so hard not to have the baby there. You 
know I told them I should send a portrait 
home as soon as possible, but Maud says 
what’s the good of a piece of glass, with a 
M 
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sort of ghost on it that won’t ‘ walk’ unless 
you look at it sideways.” She paused, 
expecting he would laugh at the little joke, 
but no, he was as silent as the grave and as 
grave as a judge. 

“Charlie, I’m swre something’s the matter,” 
she declared positively. 

He looked up quickly and answered 
promptly enough, “ Nothing, my dearest, 
you are very fanciful to-night. I am tired 
and hungry, that is all. Don’t mind me at 
all, but tell me the home news.” 

Nothing the matter! Perhaps not—and 
yet an hour later he asked her to play a 
game of draughts with him, and then keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the closed door, he 
took her hand and said in a very low voice. 
“Eva, can you hear some news in silence ?”’ 

“News!” with a startled air, yet in a 
whisper, just as he had spoken. 

“Yes, in silence and without a sound?”’ 

“T think I can,” she said confidently. 

He held her hand yet tighter within his. 
“Call up the heart of your ancestors,” he 
said with a sad smile, then leant forward 
and whispered in her ear, “Jt is come at 
last—they have risen at Meerut.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt half rose from her chair, 
then remembered herself and sat down 
again; she looked up into her husband’s 


face with eyes full of fright and put her 
disengaged trembling hand into his. 


“Risen,” she repeated. “Oh! 
what will it mean for us?’ 

“My darling, I cannot say, only—I wish 
I had died before I brought you out here, I 
wish I had died first.” 

“Oh! no—no—I don’t. I daresay we 
shall be safe enough. As Lady Marjory says, 
it’s not as if we were in a Native regiment. 
We might be uneasy then,” reassuringly. 

“ Did she say that?” 

Mrs. Mordaunt nodded in reply. 

“ When?” he asked. 

“This morning.” 

“ What aloud?” anxiously. 

“Oh! yes. I couldn’t get her to stop. 
She paraded about the room and laughed 
the whole idea of a rising to scorn—said 
she should believe it when it had come and 
not before. ‘It’s common sense,’ she cried. 
‘that such a thing couldn’t be. Why should 
anybody want to mutiny, or at least to 
massacre us? If—but it’s absurd,’ she said ; 
‘what man on earth could want to harm two 
poor inoffensive little women like you and 
me? It’s absurd on the very face of it.’ ” 

“ Little fool!” said Mordaunt contemptu- 
ously. 

There was a slight noise at the door and 
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instantly their hands parted, and moved back 
to the position for playing the game in which 
they were supposed to be interested. 

“Your move,” said Mordaunt. 

So she moved a piece—at random, and her 
husband followed her ; and so they played on 
in silence until the servant who had brought 
in coffee left them alone again. 

“JT wish you were at home, 
burst out in a whisper of agony. 

“So do I—with you,” she whispered back. 

“ With or without me—if only you were 
safe. If only I could get you away into 
peace and safety. It will come to us before 
long, and even if you are safe, I am afraid 
for the effects of excitement upon you just 
now. Oh! if I could only take you home.” 

She shook her head sadly. “No 
Charlie, in wishing it. I am here, and must 
stop here. I am not the least afraid, though 
your news startled me fora moment. Besides, 
a good deal may happen before September, 
you know, all this trouble may be smoothed 
over and done away with long before then.” 

“Yes, that is true—that is true. What 
a pluck my darling has!” 

“Your darling loves you,” she said, very 
softly, “and God will do all the rest.” 

That was the secret of her pluck—* God 
will do all the rest !”’ 


Eva,” he 
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CHAPTER II. 


THEY were heavy and anxious days whiclr 
followed the arrival at Muttrapore of the 
news of the outbreak at Meerut. And they 
were days of silence—silence so carefully 
observed that men conveyed meaning by 
looks, and made the centre of the deserted 
barrack-square their place for discussing the 
times when discussion was absolutely neces- 
sary; that the wives kept away from each 
other’s houses lest they should betray their 
anxiety and fear; that morning-rides and 
evening band were the only entertainments 
which kept up a semblance that all was well. 

In the entire station there were but two 
Europeans who were not impressed by. the 
gravity of the dangers which surrounded 
them and which each hour drew nearer and 
nearer to them. Those two were Jack Far- 
quhar, of the Black Horse, and his lovely 
little wife, Lady Marjory. 

But their careless indifference to danger 
did not last long. For a week or two they 
went on as gaily and as unconcernedly as if 
they were spending a winter in Cannes, or a 
season in town; openly laughing at the 














fanatical hatred of the natives for the rule 
of the Feringhee as if it was a joke; acting 
like a pair of fools, as every one said, because 
she, poor little soul, was so proud of his 
stalwart size and strong arm and he so 
proud of his little wife’s pluck and courage. 

And then—ah me! it makes the bright 
spring day seem dark as I write about it 
there came an awful night, when the smould- 
ering fires of hatred and discontent needing 
but a breath to fan them into flames whose 
lurid glare would light the whole world with 
horror, burst out into life and fury, so that 
the very gates of hell seemed to be flung 
open upon the handful of British soldiers 
and residents : and the first to fall before that 
cruel wave of murder was the one who had 
feared it least—Lady Marjory Farquhar. 

Her death was the first outrage, but alas, 
it was not the last. Oh! they were fearful 
times—times when men stood shoulder to 
shoulder, hand to hand, foot to foot, ready 
and anxious to dare all for the sweet wives 
they had brought into a land of exile and 
for the tender babes who were their nearest 
and dearest upon all the earth. 

The garrison was very weak, for part of 
the regiment—not at that time up to its full 
strength owing tosickness among both officers 
and men—had been sent off to succour a 
still more weak and defenceless station nearer 
to Meerut by ten or twelve miles, and at 
which there seemed every probability of a 
rising earlier than at Muttrapore. Still the 
men were desperate and the women were 
brave, and they held their own and fought 
for their lives with an obstinate passionate 
strength which any Eastern enemy would 
have found irresistible had it not been for 
the aid and help of another foe (more silent 
than English caution, more insidious than 
the work of an eastern mine-layer, more 
powerful in its relentless selection than he 
who won for himself a reputation stained 
crimson with the blood of helpless women 
and innocent babies, whose name will be 
uttered with accents of execration and loath- 
ing as long as the English language lasts 
and is spoken—Nana Sahib, Rajah of 
Bithoor), the silent, insidious, relentless 
enemy which we call “ Pestilence.” 

It thinned the ranks of that devoted band 
—taking a strong man here, a brave nurse 
there, or a little child unable to fight against 
these sudden hardships and privations—until 
they stood no longer shoulder to shoulder, 
no nor yet even within touch of one another, 
and yet they fought on, on until “stormed 
at by shot and shell,” they could hold their 
shattered and blazing defences no longer and 
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found themselves with no course open to 
them save to make a dash for the open and 
try to reach the rest of their comrades at the 
station ten miles in the direction of Meerut. 

Up to this point Mordaunt’s courage had 
not forsaken him, nor yet his hopes. His 
wife had borne the horrors, terrors, and pri- 
vations of a close siege better than might 
reasonably have been expected, all things 
being considered ; but when it came to an 
attempt to get ten miles across such a country 
through the very heart of the rebel army— 
why he just sat down and hid his face in his 
hands and wished to God that he had died 
before ever he was born. 

Still even such a wish as that did not help 
him—or her—in the least: there was no 
other course for them to take, the attempt 
had to be made and they must make it with 
the rest. But oh! how the man dreaded it, 
dreaded it, it would be hard to say—and it 
was in vain that his wife roused all her 
scanty stock of failing courage, and bade 
him cheer up and hope for the best. 

“Don’t worry so, Charlie,” she said, a few 
hours before the start was made. “I think 
it will be all right, I think we shall get 
there. After all, it’s only ten miles; and 
after all, what is ten miles? A mere nothing 
—Il’ve walked twenty many a time.” 

“But not now,” he said in a tone of 
anguish ; “and never in an Indian jungle.” 

“ Perhaps it won’t be all jungle, Charlie,” 
she suggested. 

“No ,” he was going to say “ Perhaps 
some of it will be swamp,” but he broke the 
words off just in time. “If I could only carry 
you all the way there, my darling,” he cried. 

* We'll see what you can do if I get very 
tired, Charlie,’ she said gently, with which 
he was compelled for the time to be content. 

About an hour after this, while he with 
all his comrades were watching anxiously for 
the thick darkness which would permit their 
flight from behind their defences, he felt 
a light touch upon his arm, and turning 
quickly, saw the dark face and gleaming 
eyes of his bearer, by name Majid. “ What 
is it?” he asked, his thoughts flying to his 
wife at once. “Is anything wrong? Does 
the Mem-Sahib wish for me?” 

“No, Sahib,” the man answered; “the 
Mem-Sahib is sleeping peacefully—but I 
wanted a word with you, Sahib.” 

“Well?” 

“T have been arranging a way of resting 
the Mem-Sahib, if she grows very tired,” he 
explained, and then displayed a light ham- 
mock secured at the ends by stout ropes, one 
of which he passed over his shoulders, hand- 
u 2 
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ing the other to his master. “If I take one 
rope and you the other, Sahib, it will make 
it much easier for the Mem-Sahib.” 

“ But exclaimed Mordaunt in as- 
tonishment, “do you prefer to go with us?” 

“Yes, Sahib, I am going to see my lady 
into safe hands,” said the man quietly. 

A flash of memory came back to Mor- 
daunt’s mind of the times—many of them— 
that he had chaffed his young wife for her 
extreme politeness to the principal servants 
of the establishment. And then he remem- 
bered how once Majid had cut his arm rather 
badly, and that she had insisted on his taking 
it to the doctor and had inquired kindly 
after the hurt each day until it was healed 
and well; now he realised the value of her 
kindness. ‘Thank you, Majid,” he said 
gratefully and with a rush of feeling which, 
man-like, he was most careful to hide. 

And about an hour and a half later a 
forlorn and well-nigh hopeless band filed out 
of the sheltered defences, and creeping be- 
tween two rebel pickets, got without accident 
or alarm into the open country. 

“ Never thought I should live to turn tail 
in this way,” growled one soldier to another 
as they passed out. 

But the man to whom he spoke did not 
reply, only folded his arms closer about the 
little tired child which lay sleeping upon his 
breast ; if he had spoken he probably would 
not have called the better part of valour 
“turning tail.” 

Of necessity their progress was very slow 
and wearisome—they had no horses, or even 
“tat” among them, all the 
stolen or dead long ago. 
Bravely the women-folk bore up, several 


so much as a 
animals being 


plodding steadily on in silence, nerved up to 
fulfil the task they had set for themselves— 
that of saving the dear wee tots they carried in 


their arms—while the olderchildren struggled 
on beside them, each carrying a basket or 
bag of such provisions as they had to bring. 

3ut before they had covered half a mile 
poor Mrs. Mordaunt’s strength gave out and 
she was fain to admit that she could go no 
further. 

“Don’t mind me, Charlie, you go on with 
the others,” she begged faintly. 

But Mordaunt had managed to bring a 
flask of brandy with him, the last of a 
precious store which had done good service 
during the long siege. He put a little to 
her lips and beckoned to Majid to bring his 
hammock, and then they went on once more, 
contriving somehow to get slowly on, though 
it was exhausting and very weary work 
stumbling through the long grass and jungle 


four or five feet in height, soaked through 
to the skin by the heavy dews, taking each 
step in fear of the enemy and a yet greater 
dread of snakes and other vermin of the 
jungle ; and by some means, perhaps because 
of the black darkness of the night, perhaps 
because of the delay in getting the lady into 
the hammock, they missed the track taken 
by their party and found themselves—a little 
group of three—in the very midst of what 
was to the Europeans an unknown country 
swarming with rebels one and all anxious 
for the life’s-blood of any Feringhee who 
might happen to fall in their way. 

They could not get into any village before 
daybreak, which found them close to a grove 
of mango-trees having a hollow in its midst. 
Here they hid themselves and rested all the 
day, only coming out at nightfall to push on 
once more. * 

“We are not far from a village,’ Majid 
said, as they prepared the hammock for the 
lady. “I think we shall reach it without 
much trouble, Sahib.” 

But alas! before they had gone a quarter 
of a mile, Mordaunt slipped and fell, wrench- 
ing and bruising his knee badly. 

“Can you get on at all?” asked his wife 
anxiously, “‘ because I am not the least tired, 
Charlie, I can walk quite easily, I can, I 
assure you. 

“Do you think youcan? Then keep tight 
hold of Majid by the hand, for a fall might 
be a very serious matter for you,’ he 
answered, “and I will hobble after you as 
well as I can with a stick.” 

So they started once more. With swift 
sure footsteps Majid passed on, telling her 
in whispers where to tread and what parts 
to avoid, while Mordaunt struggled painfully 
after them, each step on the uneven ground 
giving his knee a fresh wrench which made 
him quiver with agony. Once or twice she 
insisted on stopping to ask how his knee was, 
if it was very painful and so on, but Mor- 
daunt always resolutely and dauntlessly 
waved her on, never admitting that he was 
suffering much, and begging her not to uttera 
word more than was absolutely necessary ; 80 
they went on until they came within sight of 
the village towards which Majid was pressing. 

“Will the Mem-Sahib look over yonder! 
That is the village!” he said to herin a whisper. 

With a look of joy she turned back to tell 
the news to her husband—but her husband 
was not within sight. They went back, but 
he was not to be found; they went to right 
and left, she utterly heedless of her weariness 
and prostration and remembering only that 
her husband was disabled and alone. 
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“Call !”’ she said to her guide. 

So Majid called, as had been agreed 
between them before starting, with the 
note of a bird; but there was no reply—no 
reply save the ordinary voices of an Indian 
jungle after nightfall. 

Mrs. Mordaunt caught hold of the 
Bengalee’s hand, her eyes staring piteously 
and her teeth chattering with fear. 

“ What has happened to him?” she wailed. 

“Will the Mem-Sahib keep still?” the 
man entreated. “I cannot hear.” 

But he could hear nothing, not even 
though she braced herself to absolute silence, 
because there was nothing to hear. 

“ Majid, he is dead,” she whispered. 

But the Bengalee shook his head. “The 
Mem-Sahib must not think of that until we 
know more. Listen; if she gets to the 
village, Majid will put her into safe keeping 
and come back to find the Sahib.” 

“Must I stop there alone?” she asked, 
her natural fear gaining the uppermost hand 
fora moment. “Cannot I go with you?” 

“ Better not. I may have to go back a 
mile or more. But the Mem-Sahib will be 
quite safe, for I know the village well.” 

So she consented to go back in the direc- 
tion they had first taken, and in time they 
reached the village, where Majid was 
evidently known and very welcome. The 
villagers were one and all very kind to her, 
making her lie down and have her feet 
bathed, giving her native bread and rice, 
with milk to drink. And here Majid left 
her that he might go back and search for 
Mordaunt, whom he believed had slipped or 
stumbled in the long rank grass of the 
jungle and to be lying helpless and probably 
insensible. 

But not a trace of him was to be found; 
and, not a little crestfallen, the Bengalee 
turned back and carried the bad news to the 
Mem-Sahib, who, poor soul, was awaiting 
him in the direst suspense, and in agonies of 
fright lest she should be murdered by one or 
other of the dusky beauties who thronged 
round her as if she were a fat lady in a show 
at an English fair. 

“The Sahib is not dead, or I should have 
found him,” Majid assured her. “The Mem- 
Sahib must keep up heart, and when night 
comes we must make for Budwra, where 
perhaps we shall find him.” 

“ Where is Budwra, Majid?” she asked. 

“ Another village about three miles from 
here and off the main road,” he told her. 
“Perhaps one of my people has found the 
Sahib and has taken him on there.” 

“I wish it was night,” said she, with a 
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tired sigh, and set herself to watch for the 
fading of the day. 

However, anxiety and fatigue notwith- 
standing, after a few minutes Mrs. Mordaunt 
fell asleep and slept with the sound and 
heavy slumber of one thoroughly worn out, 
fanned by a young native girl to whom 
Majid gave a handful of pice for performing 
the office. Majid too cast himself down 
and slept soundly ; and so the two lay there 
neither moving nor stirring until nearly 
sundown, when the old woman of the house, 
who had been gossiping at her door about 
the pretty Feringhee Mem-Sahib, suddenly 
rushed in and shook Majid intoa sense of un- 
derstanding without ceremony or hesitation. 

“Up, quick, quick!” she cried. “They 
are coming! Get the Mem-Sahib into that 
tope of mango-trees. Quick, quick ! there is 
not a moment to lose! Save yourselves!” 

It was but the work of a moment for 
Majid to drag the terrified Englishwoman 
into the grove of mango-trees indicated by 
the old woman, happily succeeding without 
being seen ; and there they hid themselves, 
cowering down and crouching low upon the 
ground amongst the rank grass and under- 
growth, listening to the fiendish yells and 
shouts of the Sepoys, who were searching the 
little village for the Feringhee lady whom 
they heard had escaped in that direction. 

But the dusk drew on, the last light of day 
faded away quickly—as it does in the East— 
and the Sepovs were obliged to give up the 
chase. Majid began to think of beginning the 
journey to Budwra, so bade Mrs. Mordaunt 
remain in the tope of mango-trees while he 
went back to the village for food and milk. 

“But you won't leave me, Majid?” she 
implored piteously ; “ you'll come back ?” 

“ Majid will never leave the Mem-Sahib 
until he leaves her in safety,” he said 
solemnly—he always addressed her thus. 

So a very weary half-hour went by, during 
which she suffered a very martyrdom of 
suspense and dread. For she was wearing 
a dress which had once been of white 
cambric and which even now, although it 
had been torn and stained and soiled by the 
adventures of the previous night and the 
hardships of nearly a week of the siege, 
showed very conspicuously against the dark 
background of the mango-trees. As well as 
she could she hid herself among the grass, 
holding her skirts and breath with equal 
care, starting and shrinking at every sound, 
fancying that the rustling of the leaves, the 
creaking of the bending branches overhead, 
the thousand and one sounds which one 
hears in a grove of trees after dusk, were 
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the approaching footsteps of her murderers. 
And then, poor soul, when at length Majid 
returned, she mistook him altogether, and 
hiding her face upon her knees as she 
crouched there, gave herself up for lost 
and made a feeble effort to say her prayers. 
But it was only the faithful bearer, who 
had brought her chupatties and boiled rice, 
with milk to drink. Besides this good meal 
he had also managed to get a quantity of 
long strips of cotton, with which he care- 
fully bound and bandaged her feet and 
ankles so that she might tramp through 
the long grass and jungle with comparative 
ease ; and then they set off on their three 
miles journey to Budwra. 


CHAPTER III. 


THREE miles is not a very long distance if 
it is looked at from our standpoint—that is 
to say, the standpoint of this the eighth 
decade of the nineteenth century. With 
rail or road in good order and at a con- 
venient distance from our starting-place, a 
journey of three miles is a mere nothing ; 
nothing more than a matter of a few minutes. 
And if one is in tolerable health and well 
shod, why, it is not a very formidable dis- 
tance as a walk; but as that frail woman 
went, on foot—in India, where climate and 
custom alike render walking exercise almost 
impossible— broken down in health and 
spirits—living in hourly, nay, in momentary 
dread of a fearful and horrible death—sick- 
ened by direst suspense for the fate of him 
who was nearest and dearest to her of all 
the world—travelling, not by road or rail, 
not with cool and comfortable shoes and 
stockings on her feet, but lame and worn and 
weary, scarce able to keep a foothold and 
yet afraid lest aught should go wrong with 
that other life so close bound up within her 
own—oh, thinking of all this, doubt not 
that the three miles which lay between those 
Indian villages seemed to her a journey so 
difficult that it could never be accomplished. 

But Majid cheered her step by step, steady- 
ing her faltering feet and often keeping her 
from falling by sheer force of arm and will ; 
and in her brave heart fighting hard with 
anxiety and grief for her husband, were two 
great influences—the mother-instinct strong 
as life, and the absolute trust in God stronger 
than death. After all, it was only her poor 
suffering body that failed ; her heart, never. 

Yet they did not reach the village that 
night, for several times they had alarms of 


the mutineers being upon them ; twice they 
lay for a long time behind a thick cluster of 
bushes and scrub, listening to them as they 
told with fiendish and exultant laughter of 
deeds of bloodshed and cruelty such as 
happily an imperfect knowledge of Hindustani 
prevented the lady from understanding in full. 

But she had gathered a little of what they 
were saying, and, when they moved off, asked 
Majid anxiously if they had mentioned her 
husband, heaving a great sigh of unutterable 
relief when he told her No. And then, when 
the fright was over, they toiled on again, 
making but slow progress for she was com- 
pletely exhausted and beyond the power of 
making any very great exertion; so when 
the day broke, it found them still in the 
heart of the jungle and not even within 
sight of village or road. 

Here Mrs. Mordaunt remained hidden 
under a _ broad-leaved bush while Majid 
pressed on to the village, in which there 
lived an old lady with a reputation for a 
knowledge of medicines and herbs, some to 
cure and others to charm. Fortunately for 
the preservation of the English lady’s life, 
this old personage was a great-aunt of the 
faithful Majid and he her favourite relation, 
whom she received with extravagant ex- 
pressions of joy and every demonstration of 
affection and pleasure. 

As soon as her delight had subsided a 
little, Majid entered into the business which 
had brought him there, and on the whole a 
very pretty piece of work he had to persuade 
the old lady to take the Faringhee Mem- 
Sahib in and shelter her, for a more bitter 
hater of the European race could not, perhaps, 
be found in the whole of India. But Majid’s 
influence over the old dame—by the by, she 
rejoiced in the name of Zee-Zeet—was un- 
bounded, and after a short harangue he 
overruled all her objections and made ar- 
rangements for bringing the lady in. 

“But mind,” she exclaimed, as a last 
warning, “it is only because she has been 
good to my favourite relative that I do this.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, to be sure,” he answered. 

He knew if he once got her unperceived 
into his aunt’s house that the Mem-Sahib 
would be safe for any time that he thought 
it needful for her to hide there. For the 
festive Zee-Zeet had a reputation, which was 
spread very widely indeed in that neigh- 
bourhood, that it was always best to let her 
severely alone ; and to such an extent did the 
superstitious inhabitants believe in the power 
of her charms and cures that none ever 
ventured to approach her domicile without 
various preparations in the shape of pro- 
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pitiatory offerings, and only those who were 
pretty sure of being in her good graces dared 
venture to take so great a liberty as that. 

Majid, therefore, with a well-satisfied 
heart, went back in search of his mistress, 
whom he found in what might be termed the 
last agonies of fright and weariness ; being, 
poor soul, in that condition of body which 
made him determine to run all or any risks 
in order to get her into the village of Budwra 
by daylight, instead of waiting until the 
friendly shades of evening, spread their shel- 
tering arms above them. 

And well it was for her—and for him— 
that he so made up his mind, for when at 
length they reached the safety of the old 
lady’s hut, happily without much difficulty 
—though several times they were within an 
ace of running into the very arms of the 
Sepoys, and all Majid’s skill was needed to 
avoid being seen by the other inhabitants of 
the village, which above all things he was most 
anxious to prevent—Mrs. Mordaunt’s state 
was simply one of desperation, and that bitter 
hour which Charles Mordaunt had so feared 
and dreaded was fast stealing upon her. 

To do her full justice, the festive old 
Zee-Zeet was wonderfully good to her during 
the twelve weary hours which followed, in 
spite of her hatred and loathing of every- 
thing belonging in any way to the Feringhee 
race; so the poor fugitive English girl came 
through her hour of trial, and in the thick 
darkness which immediately precedes an 
Indian dawn, a little girl-child first opened 
her eyes upon an anxious and woeful world, 
wherein battle, murder, and sudden death 
ran riot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE are all of us more or less familiar with 
the awful story of the Mutiny of ’57 as a 
whole—how strong men dropped off their 
horses and died without so much as a struggle 
for life—how women in the prime of life 
died of sheer fright—how fever and famine 
thinned out the ranks. of those who were 
still holding out against the cowardly foe 
who butchered little children and helpless 
babies in their merciless thirst for blood— 
how the lives of all were in jeopardy every 
hour, and none who opened their eyes upon 
the dawn had any reasonable hope that they 
would live to see the sunset. 

And yet that wee small fragment of 
humanity, born into the world two months 
before her time, frail as a snowflake, for 
whom there seemed to be no place and no 


room, lay close cuddled against her mother's 
breast and throve almost like a mushroom 
on a moist September night after the warmth 
of a bright autumn day. Throve—ay, and 
throve apace—fed like a young calf ; stared 
about her with wondering blue eyes (at least, 
that was what her mother said they were) 
when she did not happen to be asleep, which 
was about four hours out of the twenty-four ; 
twisted her very wrinkled and scarlet little 
face into the oddest contortions imaginable 
and doubled a wee morsel of a hand into a 
fist (with the thumb owtside), and sucked 
the first of the four knuckles with an energy 
which under the circumstances was neither 
more nor less than thoroughly astounding. 
But that was only now and then, for generally 
she lay sleeping the sweet and lovely sleep of 
babyhood, a dear, wee, velvet-skinned person, 
whose advent into the world had amply com- 
pensated for all the mother’s suffering and 
privation, who allayed all her fears, and left 
no pain behind except the anxiety about her 
husband. If only her Charlie had been at 
hand she would have been perfectly happy, 
even though she had not a second frock in 
the world for herself nor a proper rag of any 
kind for the child, who was dressed in a 
strange arrangement of white cotton con- 
trived by the festive Zee-Zeet. 

“Dear good old Zee-Zeet’’—as the little 
fugitive lady called her in the overflowing 
gratefulness of her tender heart, and her 
blessed ignorance of the fact that right 
willingly would the old lady have cut her 
throat and made witch-candles and other 
ghastly articles de luxe of her body—under 
the influence, or perhaps pressure, of her 
nephew Majid, did more for her than bring 
the child into the world in safety. She cast 
about in the village for a wet-nurse, and 
finding a young native woman with a baby 
of a few weeks old just at the point of death, 
carried her off to her hut, and, after binding 
her down to secrecy with all the influence of 
her evil eye and her worse reputation, intro- 
duced her into the presence of the tiny 
heroine of this story. Lucky little heroine! 
The poor grieving dark-skinned mother’s 
torn heart went out to her at once, and she 
cuddled the little bundle of white cotton to 
her bosom and shed the last tears of regret 
for the one she had lost upon the blonde and 
velvet-like head of her new nursling. And 
after that, the little Feringhee lady and her 
baby had lack neither of attention nor of love. 

For nearly three weeks all went well and 
not a soul guessed who was so safely hidden 
within the sacred hut of the old lady with 
the evil eye. The villagers knew that Corah 
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had gone there after losing her baby—but 
then Corah’s lord and master was away, 
nobody quite knew where, being bearer to 
some great English Sahib, who had gone up 
to the hills several months before. And as 
Corah was to be seen almost every day walk- 
ing in some part of the village and had 
evidently got over her trouble, it was nothing 
to anybody if Zee-Zeet chose to have her in 
her house or she to remain there. So for 
nearly three weeks all went well and the 
small atom of humanity throve and grew 
considerably. And then Mrs. Mordaunt, 
never having heard a single word of her 
husband—not even though Majid went 
several short journeys in quest of him or of 
some other English officer who could carry the 
news of his mistress’s safety to the nearest 
sritish camp— began to fret and worry to be 
getting back to her own people once more. 

Up to that time Majid had been afraid to 
take any expedition of more than two or 
three hours distance from Budwra, fearing 
lest his old aunt’s fanatical hatred should 
outweigh the power of his influence over her 
and cause the betrayal of the English lady 
into the hands of the mutineers— but 
when the time had come for them to seize 
the first chance that Providence gave them 
of making a dash for the nearest British 
camp, he felt at liberty to leave her for 
longer periods, so that he might discover the 
whereabouts of the world, so to speak. 

He made three of these pilgrimages before 
he hit upon any authentic information about 
the various garrisons in the neighbourhood, 
but when he went out for the third time he 
fell in with a half-caste who was friendly 
towards the Europeans and who told him 
exactly how the land lay at that moment ; 
who told him, too, exactly how to reach the 
garrison of Singkéte, and finally offered to 
carry a letter or message there for him. 

Now Majid was a very wary sort of person 
who did not believe in disclosing the hiding- 
place of his mistress, whom he had brought 
safely through so much hardship and danger, 
to a half-caste who might or might not be as 
faithful as he made himself out to be and 
who might sell her to the Sepoys, even if he 
did not take an opportunity of murdering 
her himself. ‘You've been in the camp?” 
he said cautiously. 

“ Yes, I was there three days ago.” 

“Ah! Did you see any of the English 
officers ?”’ 

“Why, of course, all of them. I saw 
Clarke Sahib, and Gregory Sahib, and the 
Mem-Sahib ; and I saw Moore Sahib and 
Mordaunt Sahib too.” 
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“Oh, you saw Mordaunt Sahib?” 

“Why, yes—of course I did. 
know him?” 

“T’ve seen him,” said Majid evasively. 
“What is he like now ?”’ . 
he has got over his 


Do you 


“Ch! very well 
lameness.” 

“Was he lame?” asked Majid with truly 
Oriental but admirable indifference. i 

“ Yes, he was lame—got hurt in the jungle 
—lost his wife. Ah! that hurt him most.” 

“Ah! Well, if you are going near 
Singkéte to-morrow, you might turn in and 
tell Mordaunt Sahib that Majid is on his 
way to him, with good news.” 

“T will. I owe him a good turn and will 
do it.” 

And so the two parted, and Majid returned 
to the house of the lively Zee-Zeet, to prepare 
his mistress for good news and a move. 

She was obliged, poor little woman, to 
have a nice comfortable cry over the baby’s 
blonde head ; and then she tried hard to tell 
the good news to Zee-Zeet and Corah, who 
neither of them understood so much as a 
word she was saying, in spite of the fact 
that Corah was all sympathy with the tear- 
brimming shining eyes; Zee-Zeet didn’t 
want to know, so the little Englishwoman 
made no impression upon her, therefore she 
had to content herself with whispering the 
wonderful news to the equally wonderful 
baby, who, poor mite, didn’t even know it 
had a father, so was as unappreciative as the 
others had been before it. 

And as soon as dusk fell a strange farewell 
was taken in the little hut, and the party 
set off. I say strange, because in those 
times it was strange, ay, more than strange, 
it was marvellous, to see a beautiful little 
fair-haired Englishwoman clinging to a 
hideous old native hag—I use that word 
advisedly—as if she loved her. Zee-Zeet 
was torn by the oddest mixture of feelings, 
she hated anything and everything European 
with the fiercest and bitterest hatred imagin- 
able, the hatred which is born of strong re- 
ligious feeling and which may be seen even 
in this enlightened and Christian land, not 
between those who have chosen slightly 
different paths to the gate of Heaven, but, 
alas, for the precious example that lights us 
on our way, even between those of 
Church, one faith. 

So the influence of “ Deen” tore the old 
Bengalee lady one way, and the odd sensa- 
tion of receiving real gratitude tore her 
another, so that it became very much a 
case of “ pull devil, pull baker,” and strange 
to say—although Zee-Zeet wouldn’t have 
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owned that it was so for the world—on the 
whole, “baker” got the best of it. For 
Zee-Zeet knew, nobody better, that she 
rejoiced in a reputation which was the very 
reverse of desirable, being in fact just about 
as bad as it could be; she knew that not a 
single woman of her own race who had any 
knowledge of her at all would have touched 
her with so much as the tip of one finger, 
let alone have flung their arms around her 
and fairly hugged her as this little English 
lady did; she knew that -not one man, 
woman, or child old enough to know the 
evil eye would have lifted their eyes to 
hers, and yet this Feringhee Mem-Sahib 
fearlessly and smilingly looked straight into 
her eyes, and, somehow, a thought crept 
into her mind that, after all, the blue eyes 
of the Europeans were very pretty. And 
besides that thought there came also another, 
one which she entertained grudgingly and un- 
willingly enough, which was one of admira- 
tion and respect for the courage and pluck 
which feared neither hers nor anybody else’s 
witchcraft in all the wide world. 

There is no saying what the upshot of this 
mental struggle might not have been, if the 
old lady had not suddenly remembered that 
since the Englishwoman had been an 
inmate of the house, several of her decoc- 
tions had “ gone bad,” and more than one of 
her charms had refused to work. Oh! what 
if this Mem-Sahib had an evil eye of greater 
power than her own! The very thought 
was enough to shrivel up the ancient dame 
with fear and horror, and caused her to hurry 
on the little lady’s farewells with a zeal 
which was the reverse of hospitable. 

Poor little Mrs. Mordaunt was quite upset 
by this parting from one whom she credited 
with a kindness such as would have filled 
her own heart under similar circumstances, 
and set off on her perilous journey with a 
mist in front of her pretty eyes and a very 
inconvenient lump in her throat. As for 
Majid, he knew his distinguished relative 
well, and breathed with more freedom than 
he had done since he and the Mordaunts had 
set off in search of a haven of refuge 
together ; for each day he had noted some 
sign or other of dissatisfaction or detestation 
on her very speaking countenance, and all 
along had been haunted by the gravest 
doubts lest in the game of “ pull devil, pull 
baker” between her evil passions and his 
influence over her, “devil” would get the 
best of it, and the end which he had in view 
be defeated after all. 

Well, they parted from the festive Zee- 
Zeet, leaving that estimable but superstitious 
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old person in a state of the most abject fear, 
for Mrs. Mordaunt just at the last took 
from her finger a handsome ring set with a 
cat’s-eye and two diamonds, and in token of 
gratitude for the safe shelter and care which 
she had given her, slipped it, with a very 
fervent blessing, on to the old woman’s hand. 

Zee-Zeet was frightened out of her seven 
senses and all her wits. She firmly believed 
that the blue-eyed Mem-Sahib had cast some 
terrible spell around her. She regarded the 
thing itself with disgust and loathing, but 
she was afraid to take it off her finger lest 
she should find herself transformed into a 
wriggling snake or a water- rat. 

Meanwhile, Majid had taken the lead of 
his little party and they had passed safely 
out of the most frequented part of the 
village, unseen except by one small boy, who 
like Peeping-Tom of Coventry was spying 
about where he had but little business to be, 
perhaps seeking food for his mind, and who 
promptly went home to his mother and 
told her that he had seen three demons come 
from thé house of Zee-Zeet, receiving in 
return advice to keep within doors and hold 
his tongue, while at the same time she 
could not by any means resist the pleasure 
of imparting the information to the potter's 
mother, who after the manner of woman- 
kind, no matter whether their complexions 
be brown or white, just mentioned it to the 
wife of the smith, who in turn told it to her 
husband, who passed it on to the astrologer, 
who by the by hated Zee-Zeet with a 
righteous loathing, as an utterly unclean 
but alas, powerful thing, who was too many 
altogether for his fine science and study. 
And in turn the astrologer imparted the 
story—by this time distorted out of all like- 
ness to its original form—to the Brahman,who 
happily did not in any way connect the tale 
with the Europeans, whom he hated as much 
as the astrologer hated the festive Zee-Zeet. 

On the whole it was well for the Europeans 
of that district in general, and for Mrs. 
Mordaunt in particular, that this young 
Hindu Peeping-Tom did happen to see the 
exodus from the old wise woman’s house, 
for the villagers kept away from her, and 
she, haunted by the dread of the terrible 
influence of the cat’s-eye ring, kept away 
from them; and so the fugitives had an 
infinitely better chance of accomplishing their 
journey in safety. 

On the whole they were singularly 
fortunate, for they fell in with no rebels 
for a fair part of the distance to Singkéte, 
and the inhabitants of the village through 
which they were passing (not, that is, the 








actual group of houses near which the hut 
of Zee-Zeet lay, but the whole district or 
viliage of Budwra), were, like most dwellers 
in an Indian village, of a totally different 
class to the maleontents who raised and 
continued the mutiny, being peaceful and 
honest, and with the exception of the 
Brahman, not troubling themselves much 
one way or the other about the Europeans 
who lived among them. 

So for the first part of the day all went 
well. Mrs. Mordaunt trudged bravely on 
beside Majid, forgetting all but that her 
Charlie was at the other end of her journey, 
and that her wee blonde-haired mite was 
safe in Corah’s arms just behind her. She 
could not help thinking as they pressed 
onward that she could never be sufficiently 
grateful to the merciful Providence which had 
watched over her during these past terrible 
weeks, which had brought her through her 
hour of pain and trial, had spared the life of 
her little frail infant even though she had 
come into the world two months before her 
time, which had preserved the life which 
was of most value to her on the whole earth, 
and which had raised up in the land of her 
enemies—the land reeking with every crime 
of which, alas, murder was neither the most 
dreaded nor yet the most common, reeking 
with the blood of women and _ helpless 
innocents—three such tried and_ trusty 
friends as Majid, Corah, and that dear old 
Zee-Zeet. Oh! if ever this awful rebellion 
was ended and peace and order reigned 
once more over the land, how Charlie should 
make it up to them for the trouble and 
expense and risk to which they had been 


put for her; oh! what cause they should 


have to remember the unprotected and 
helpless Englishwoman whom they had 


befriended. And then, dear little soul, 
plodding along with her tender heart flowing 
over with gratitude, she fell to thinking 
what she should be able to do for each— 
first there was Zee-Zeet, the old darling, 
what should she be able to do for her? 
Bless her! Well, she didn’t think somehow 
that Zee-Zeet was over and above well off. 
What then if she got Charlie to settle a nice 
little annuity upon her? say twenty or five 
and twenty pounds a year ; that on the whole 
she should think would be better than any 
other form of thankoffering, and then the 
old lady could make herself happy in her 
own way—which, as Mrs. Mordaunt admitted 
somewhat ruefully to herself as she remem- 
bered the exact circumstances of their parting, 
was a way that she hardly quite understood. 

And for Corah? Well, of course there was 
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Corah’s husband to be considered. From all 
Majid had told her she thought he must be 
a very good husband indeed, and evidently 
Corah was very very fond of him. She didn’t 
quite know what would be the best to do for 
them—something useful and substantial, of 
course ; and here she turned round and re- 
freshed herself by a good long look at the 
little blonde head lying against Corah’s bosom 

she just touched the child’s cheek with her 
lips, fearing to wake it by a real kiss, and 
then she smiled up in the nurse’s dusky face 
with a smile of seraphic trust and beauty 
such as is never seen save on the face of a 
good woman with a pure heart. 

And then she went back to her dreaming, 
settling in her own mind how Charlie should 
reward the ever-faithful Majid. Ah! well, 
that would be easily settled, for Majid had 
had a dream for a long long time, and the 
little woman had wormed it out of him during 
her durance in the house of Zee-Zeet. 

For a well-born Bengalee it was, I daresay, 
when looked at from the standpoint of his 
compatriots and compeers, the desire of a 
most depraved taste; but you see, the little 
lady looked at the matter in quite a different 
light, and she thought Majid the most sensible 
and reasonable of men. As a matter of 
fact, his dream was to marry an English- 
woman and keep a tobacco bazaar, where he 
did not much care, except that he had been 
to England twice and had rather a fancy for 
Bournemouth, at which secluded and then 
very select spot he had passed the greater 
part of one winter. 

So that would be very easy to manage. 
Charlie would mention him to the Govern- 
ment and secure for him a full share of any 
rewards and honours which might happen to 
be going, and then faithful Majid should 
enjoy the fruits of his fidelity and the 
realization of his fondest dreams. 

At this point Majid, who had been sur- 
prised and delighted with the style in which 
she kept up the march, stopped the little 
party for refreshment, which consisted of 
some boiled rice and sweet milk, with some 
strong chicken broth for the lady, cold but 
good, which Majid had made during the 
afternoon and had put up in a bottle for her 
use on the journey. How she enjoyed it, and 
munched nice little native cakes—chupatties 
—as they rested; and then, just as they 
were about to start, there was a rustling 
among the growth of the jungle, a trembling 
of the tall grasses to the left, and a terrified 
shriek, followed by the report of a gun and 
the falling of some heavy body headlong to 
the ground. For an instant Mrs. Mordaunt 
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did not know where she was, nor what she 
was doing, for it almost seemed to her as if 
Majid had unceremoniously knocked her 
down. However, when she came to her full 
senses she found herself lying under a low- 
growing bush, with Majid lying beside her 
and holding the branches on one side down 
upon theth till they pressed upon the ground. 
In this way they lay hidden for two hours 
or more, listening to the coarse jests and 
quarrelsome talk of the band of rebel-sepoys 
which had thus sprung almost upon their 
very resting-place. Once only she spoke, 
whispering into his ear, ‘“‘ Where are Corah 
and the baby?” 

“ All right,” he answered, and so she lay 
very still, being perfectly satisfied. 

Personally, Majid was very glad indeed of 
the opportunity thus afforded him of learning 
the movements of the rebels. Having shot 
the wretched fugitive who had fallen in their 
way, the Sepoys squatted themselves down 
upon the ground to discuss matters generally, 
and happily they just discussed those points 
upon which he was most anxious to be 
informed. He learnt, among other things, 
that Singkote was regarded as absolutely out 
of their power, the garrison being very 
strong, the health of the defenders very 
good, the defences impregnable, and ammuni- 
tion and provisions inexhaustible. And he 
learnt also that the road to Singkéte was 
comparatively clear, a piece of information 
worth more to him a great deal than two 
hours’ discomfort, delay, and a little cramp. 
Finally, the rebels moved off, leaving the 
coast clear, and presently when he had made 
quite sure they were out of sight and hearing 
he rolled out from under the bush and helped 
his mistress to her feet. 

“Do not look to the left, Mem-Sahib,” he 
said, wishing to spare her the sight of the 
poor dead white face of the man whose last 
shriek was still ringing in her ears. 

Mrs. Mordaunt trembled but obeyed him. 
“Tt is not the Sahib?” she asked in an awful 
dread. 

“Oh, no—it is a mere boy. 
take his watch and rings into camp.’ 

He would have scooped a shallow grave 
for the poor boy, but the ground was hard 
and he had nothing with which he could dig 

so he searched his pockets for any things 
by which he could be identified, and then 
put him as decently as he could under the 
bush where they had lain hidden. 

And then Mrs. Mordaunt, who had been 
peering curiously around, said suddenly, 
“ Majid, where are Corah and the baby?” 
The words had scarcely left her lips when 
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a succession of piercing and agonised shrieks 
rang out upon the air in the direction which 
the rebels had taken. Then there was dead 
silence ! The mother caught at his hand that 
she might steady herself, and together they 
listened intently ; a few shouts and peals of 
derisive laughter rose upon the stillness of 
the night, but they too died away and all 
was quiet, quiet as the grave; the faithful 
native and the overwrought and half-fainting 
Englishwoman looked at one another—a 
desperate question shining out of the blue eyes 
of the mother—the wistful gentleness of 
profound and hopeless pity melting the black 
orbs of her protector. 


CHAPTER V. 


THe look in Majid’s eyes was all too 
plain an answer to the question the mother’s 
had put ; and as she realised that her child 
had fallen into the hands of the rebels, that 
almost beyond all possibility of doubt the 
piercing shrieks which but a few minutes 
ago had rent the air were the last cries of 
agony uttered by poor Corah, and that the 
dead silence which followed had been to her 
the silence of the grave, Mrs. Mordaunt sank 
down upon the ground in utter and abject 
despair. For half an hour she stayed thus, 
crushed, hopeless, and so weary of life that 
it seemed useless to attempt to continue the 
struggle any further. A horrid nightmare 
seemed to possess her, and she sat swaying 
herself to and fro like a woman in a dream. 
Could it be possible that her little child who 
had come into the world with such difficulty, 
and yet who, like a sweet flower growing up 
in a ditch, had thriven and flourished in spite 
of all the unlovely and unhealthful surround- 
ings, was gone from her for ever? That she 
was not only gone, but to a violent death ; 
for oh! there was no hope of merey from 
the wretches who had shot down the poor 
lad who was lying still and silent under the 
bushes but a yard or so away from her as 
Oh! why, why had not the little 
life ebbed away in peace at the old woman's 
hut? Why should it have been spared only 
for such an end as this? It was surely too 
cruel, too hard, that if she ever found herself 
in her Charlie’s arms again, she should have 
to tell him of the little child—his own 
whom he had never seen ; that if they should 
escape the perils of this horrid country and 
live out the rest of their life together, there 
would be a leaf in her life which would have 
no part in his, a leaf turned down and never 
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to be read again until they should read it 
together in eternity. 

And then—oh! who but God Himself 
rent the thick clouds asunder and let a flood 
of joyous and hopeful light into her soul !— 
and then a remembrance came back to her 
of the words she had spoken to her husband 
the night they had first heard the news of 
the outbreak at Meerut—“ God will do all 
the rest, Charlie.” Yes, God would do all 
the rest. Oh! what had she been about not 
to have had a stronger faith, a greater trust ! 
Surely, she was not the one whose faith 
should be small, she who had been brought 
through so many and great dangers, who but 
that very day had heard the blessed and 
joyous news of her husband’s safety, the dear 
husband whom for three weeks and more 
she had mourned as dead ! 

The new thought put new life and new 
heart into her! She rose to her feet and 
put out her hand for Majid, resolved that 
come what might she would not give in yet. 
She would keep up heart and pluck to the 
last, the very last, hoping and believing that 
the Power which had saved the father would 
save the child. 

“1 don’t believe that was Corah,” she said in 
a whisper ; “ that did not sound like her voice. 
I believe she will get my baby in safely. 
I feel convinced she is still alive—that they 
are both still alive, and that it will be well 
with them in spite of all we heard and fear.” 

Majid’s grave face lightened a little. “If 
that was not Corah we heard she may get the 
little Baba in safely,” he said. “ In any case, 
it must be best for the Mem-Sahib to press 
on in order that help may be sent out.” 

So she consented once more to put herself 
altogether in his hands, and they set off their 
steady plodding tramp onceagain. But alas, 
Majid did not find that she kept up as well 
as she had done before ; very soon she lagged 
woefully and began to show signs of the 
greatest weariness until their steady pace 
dropped down at last to a mere crawl, a 
dragging of one sore and weary foot before 
the other. 

No wonder that it was so, poor little soul, 
for the loss of the child had taken all the 
strength out of her, and, naturally enough, 
the all was not a very large store and had 
been soon exhausted. But the faithful Majid 
cheered her up, urged her on, fed her out of 
his bottle of chicken-broth, and half-carried 
her over most of the rough places. 

“The Mem-Sahib must not give in,” he said 
imperatively. “If the Mem-Sahib can keep up 
a little longer we shall get into camp safely. 
Those are the lights of Singkdéte on in front.” 
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She looked up eagerly, and, sure enough, on 
ahead were a few twinkling lights but dimly 
visible in the first dawn of the grey morning. 

“Ts that really Singkéte, Majid?” 

“That is Singkéte, Mem-Sahib,” he 
answered. 

“ How far is it?” 

“Only about a mile and a half, Mem. 
Sahib.” 

A mile and a half! It seemed to that 
weary and exhausted woman that he might 
as well at once have said a hundred miles 
and a half. “ Majid, J can’t walk a mile and 
a half,” she faltered. 

“Not quickly, but the Mem-Sahib will 
get there a little at a time—every step counts, 
and we are too near the city now to come to 
much harm. Perhaps we may see some of 
the Sahib-loge driving or riding presently. 

And sure enough Majid was right, and 
before they had toiled on for more than a 
couple of hundred yards further, a light 
buggy drawn by a seedy grey horse and 
driven by a stout old gentleman in white 
clothing, approached them from the city. At 
the sight of Majid’s warning he drew rein 
and asked what they wanted. 

“Ts that an English lady?” he asked 
peering at the travel-stained figure in the 
background. 

** Yes, Sahib—a fugitive, and the wife of 
Mordaunt Sahib, who 

But Majid never finished that sentence, 
for the old gentleman had flung the reins 
upon the old horse’s back and himself out of 
the buggy to the ground. 

“My dear lady, what joy for Mordaunt !” 
he cried, taking both her hands with an air 
of the oldest and closest friendship. ‘ Why, 
God bless my soul, he has been mourning 
you as dead, poor fellow, this past month or 
more. Why, bless me, he'll go out of his 
mind for joy! But get into the buggy. I’m 
sure you're worn out utterly—utterly, you 
must be. But there, never mind, my dear, 
your troubles are all over now—you'll be as 
safe here as in the Bank of England. There, 
there, my dear, you mustn’t cry. You're 
all right now, you know—why, you'll be 
back again with your husband in less than 
half an hour.” 

It would have done the little woman good 
to cry, to shed a regular flood of tears, but 
she did not altogether give way then ; she 
dashed the few tears aside that had gathered 
in her eyes and let the old gentleman help 
her into the buggy. 

“Can you make room for Majid?” she 
said. ‘He's dead beaten. I believe he 








carried me nearly all the way.” 
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“Oh! of course, of course—we'll make 
room for him,” cried the old gentleman—who 
was one of the old school and, but for the 
little lady’s pitiable plight, would have seen 
“the nigger” shot before he would have 
given him the pampering luxury of a drive 
back into town. However, thus- bidden, 
Majid clasped his hands together after the 
manner of his kind and made a polite bow 
of thanks; then, without further ado he 
clambered in, putting himself into as small 
a space as possible. So the queer-looking 
party drove back at the best pace the seedy 
old grey could muster, and presently drove 
in at the principal gate and went straight 
up to the Residency. 


“Where is Mordaunt Sahib?” the old 
gentleman shouted as he pulled up. “Oh! 


is that you, Owen? 
Mordaunt is ?”’ 

Mr. Owen was a very young man, who 
had come out to the verandah on hearing the 
shout. “Mordaunt? Oh! he’s lying on 
the sofa in the billiard-roo. Why—do 
you want him?” 

“ His wife here does,” returned the older 
man with blunt enjoyment of the other's 
surprise. 

“ Urs. Mordaunt /” he exclaimed, coming 
down the steps, and holding out his hand-— 
for all Europeans were dear friends in those 
days—‘* Why, Mordaunt will go out of his 
poor distracted mind with joy. He’s been 
nearly mad for weeks.” 

The sound of voices and their exclamations 
of surprise had brought one or two other 
white-garbed men upon the scene—among 
them one Ennis of the Black Horse, who 
stared at the new-comers for a minute in 
speechless astonishment. 

“ Good God, Mrs. Mordaunt, is that you ?” 
he cried, and without further ado he just 
took her in his arms and gave her half-a- 
dozen kisses. “Is it really you?” he cried. 
“Oh! my poor child, you must have had a 
terrible time of it to change you so. But 
what will Mordaunt say? Has anybody told 
him? For Heaven’s sake do it carefully— 
don’t blurt it out at once.” 


Do you know where 


“You'd better go, Ennis,” some one 
suggested. ‘“ Mordaunt’s in the _billiard- 
room.” 


Thus bidden, Ennis disappeared in the 
direction of the billiard-room, leaving the 
others still in the large hall. He found 
Mordaunt asleep. 

“T say, old chap,” he began. 

The other sleeping very lightly, woke with 
a start. “Eh! what—anything wrong?” 
he asked anxiously. 
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“Oh, no, my dear chap! quite the con- 
trary. Can you hear news—eh!” 

“News! Yes, of course. What news 
have yout” Poor fellow, he was so firmly 
convinced of his wife’s death, that he never 
dreamt the news could be anything to him 
more than to any one else. Ennis took his 
arm kindly. 

“It’s good news, old chap—try and bear 
it bravely.” 

wae ag 

“ Your wife’s been brought in.” 

He felt Mordaunt cringe and shake, and 


his face grew a sickly greyish-white. “Is it 
—is it——-” he began, when Ennis cut him 


short. 

“Why, man alive, didn’t I tell you it was 
good news. She’s alive—a—live, and as well 
as one could reasonably expect considering 
the time she must have had.” 

“ Alive!” he gasped, staring at his com- 
rade as if he were dazed or drunk. 

“ Yes—come along.” 

And then poor Mordaunt broke from his 
friendly hand and dashed into the hall where 
she was. And oh! what a meeting it was— 
what joy for both—-what exclamations and 
incoherent questions—what an outpouring 
of unutterable thankfulness to God! 

And then, in the midst of it all, the little 
woman suddenly gave way and flung herself 
upon her husband’s breast with an exceed- 
ingly bitter ery. ‘ Oh, Charlie—Charlie—my 
baby—my baby—amy poor little lost baby !” 

So Charles Mordaunt knew for the first 
time that his little child had been born into 
the worid, and heard all the story of Majid’s 
prudent care and forethought and of Corah’s 
devotion to that frail life, which, like a little 
plant that comes up too early in the spring 
to weather the last storms of. winter, had 
yet had time to entwine its tendrils close and 
firm about the mother’s heart. 

And as the days wore on and parties went 
out in all directions in the hope of finding 
alive the baby of the little woman who had 
borne so much and who had come through 
so many and great dangers, but returned 
without any success, the mother’s sanguine 
heart began to fail before the horrible fear 
that she would never see her little child in 
this world again. 

The uncertainty was terrible—fifty times 
in the course of the day she said to her 
husband that she could bear the loss if only 
she knew the worst—if only she knew what 
the end had been—if only she knew that the 
end had come, and that her babe was not 
left to the mercy of those demons. Yet four 
days went by and they had no news of the 
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babe or nurse, either dead or alive. Otherwise 
Mrs. Mordaunt would have been thoroughly 
happy, for surely never was one little woman 
made so much of before. Everybody in the 
garrison, and it was a large one, vied with 
every one else in trying to do the most for 
her—the ladies all brought the best and 
prettiest garments in their wardrobes, and 
each one of them offered to put their needles 
at her disposal, so that she might have any- 
thing more that she wanted ; the men went 
out, as I said, to search for the child, and 
had she wished it, she might have had every 
carriage in the garrison in which to take her 
daily drives; and the children brought her 
flowers and fruit, and one darling tot who 
knew “ the poor pretty lady was sorry because 
she had lost her baby,” brought her a present 
of a terrier-pup, a siege baby like her own. 

So the days went by—four of them—and 
on the fourth, towards evening, there was 
news. It was brought into the Mordaunts’ 
quarters by an excited subaltern, who was 
one of Mrs. Mordaunt’s most enthusiastic 
admirers and who had been one of the most 
indefatigable searchers for the lost baby. 
This young gentleman made no attempt 
whatever to break the news—on the contrary, 
he blurted out his errand at once. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mordaunt,” he exclaimed, “ I 
believe they’ ve found it, Ldo really. A young 
native woman has just been brought in, found 
a couple of miles out hiding under a bush 
dead-beat. She’s got a baby, says it belongs 
to an English Mem-Sahib, but she doesn’t 
remember her name. It must be yours.” 

“Tt is Corah! Oh! where is she?” cried 
Mrs. Mordaunt starting to her feet. 

“She’s over at Forbes’s bungalow,” he 
answered. 

The mother waited to hear no more—like 
a mad thing she flew to the place where a 
group of people were gathered around the 
new arrival, recognised with a cry of joy the 
wet-nurse of her child, tore aside with a 
trembling hand the wrappings which covered 
it, and beheld, sleeping peacefully, with one 
tiny hand outspread against the breast which 
nourished it—a /ittle native baby. 

For a moment she was too completely 
stunned by the intensity of her disappoint- 
ment to speak; then the sight of Corah’s 
smiling face fairly roused her into fury ! 

“My baby! where is she? What have 
you done with her? What child is this?” 
she cried in a passionate voice. 

“Ts this really the nurse?” several of the 
bystanders asked anxiously. 

“The nurse, of course it is the nurse,” 
Mrs. Mordaunt answered excitedly ; then 
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addressed herself once more to Corah, 
“ My baby—where is she? What have you 
done with her? I tell you I wi// know!” 

But it was perfectly useless to rave in 
English at a poor girl who only understood 
the Hindustani, and in a moment of less 
excitement Mrs. Mordaunt might have 
remembered it. However, her words made 
no impression whatever upon Corah, who 
still beamed brightly upon her and made as 
though she would lay the sleeping infant in 
her arms. She looked not a little surprised 
when the Mem-Sahib recoiled a step; but 
then a light seemed to break into her mind, 
and she burst into a low amused laugh. 

“Oh! this is too much,” cried the mother 
indignantly, with an appealing gesture to 
the others of the group; and then—* why 
—why—what are you doing?’’ she faltered. 

Well, Corah was just unwinding the 
soiled and dingy cotton wrappings from the 
baby, and presently two pink dimpled legs 
appeared, the limbs not only of a European 
child, but of Mrs. Mordaunt’s very own. 

There was a little scuffle and a smothered 
ejaculation ; and then Mrs. Mordaunt fell to 
frantically kissing that baby, first the pink 
European end, then with equal passion the 
brown Native end ; and then she cried, then 
laughed, until finally the baby began to cry 
too, much after the fashion of babies, who 
have most manners and customs in common, 
no matter whether it be a poor little atom 
born in a London slum, or the new little 
King of Spain, in the account of whose 
christening there was this pathetic touch, 
“ During the ceremony, His Majesty pro- 
tested several times in a loud voice.” 

That was exactly what little Corah Mor- 
daunt did a few hours later, when, the last 
traces of her disguise having been washed 
away, she, amid the rejoicings of the whole 
garrison, was received into the fold of Christ, 
bearing the name of the poor heathen girl 
who had saved her life at the risk, ay the 
double and treble risk, of her own. 

Long afterwards, when the Mordaunts 
had left India behind them for ever, they 
heard of poor Corah’s death. 

“ Ah! Corah was an angel here, she is an 
angel above now,” cried Mrs. Mordaunt with 
tearful eyes. “A heathen? Oh! well, she 
never changed her religion certainly, but, 
all the same, I know I shall meet her over 
there some day. Corah was very good, 
really good, and God will do all the rest ;” 
an argument which might not be good 
theology, but it was very human, and in 
faith stupendous. 

J. 5S. Winter. 
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SURREY MILL-WHEELS. 


Ir is truly surprising how few out of the 
four odd millions of Londoners ever succeed 
in discovering Surrey. I don’t mean that 
the population of the metropolitan area live 
for ever in abstract ignorance of the bare 
existence of a county so named; this over- 
educated age of school-boards and ladies’ 
colleges has taken care that it shall not be 
so with even the lowest and poorest among 
them. Nor do I mean that they have never 
pushed their exploring path over Waterloo 
Bridge or the Charing Cross footway, and in- 
vestigated the adjacent and similar boroughs 
of Southwark and Lambeth. Geographically 
speaking, those districts of London itself 
which lie south of the Thames are of course 
part and parcel of Surrey; but the true 
Surrey, the Surrey of the bournes and mill 
wheels with which we have here to deal, 
lies far away beyond the ridge of the North 
Downs, and consists of a beautiful broken 
rural country whose very existence is abso 
lutely unknown to the vast majority of the 
civilised dwellers in Bayswater and Ken- 
sington. A dreamy land of sandstone hills, 
and bracken, and heather, a breezy stretch 
of gorse and larchwood, a rustic region of 
rills and mill dams, intervenes unexpected 
between the broad belt of London suburbs 
from Guildford to Croydon, and the other 


broad belt of London-super- Mare that 
spreads its intrusive brick and mortar 
around Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, and 
Hastings. 

Very few people have found it out. Very 
few even suspect its whereabouts. When I 
hit upon it myself for the first time I felt 
very much like stout Cortez (it was really 
Bilbao, but Keats says Cortez) when with 
eagle eyes he stared at the Pacific with all his 
followers, “silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
Hitherto, I had only regarded Surrey as the 
land that has to be got over between London 
and the south coast. When I found out 
Holmbury and Leith Hill, I could easily 
imagine, like the Ancient Mariner, I was 
the first that ever burst upon that waving 
sea of furze and heather. The railways have 
happily left it untouched ; and in the heart 
of that rustic weald country you may still 
light upon villages as rural and villagers as 
unsophisticated as any to be found in Devon 
or Lincolnshire. The backbone of this un- 
explored Surrey hill-district is formed by the 
range of sandstone heights, which starting 
at Hindhead and Blackdown runs right 
athwart the very centre of the county, and 
reaches its greatest elevation in Leith Hiil, 
about a thousand feet above sea level. The 
southern flank of this wild hesther-clad, 
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From a Drawing by W. Biscombpe GARDNER. 


Scotch-looking range forms an abrupt and pre- 
cipitous escarpment, toppling over suddenly 
eight hundred feet into the weald clay 
below ; and it is from the edge of this escarp- 
ment at Holmbury St. Mary and Leith Hill 
Tower that the most famous views over the 
weald of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey, with the 
blue chain of the South Downs looming on 
the horizon, may always be obtained in clear 
weather. But the northern slope, though 
far less steep (for it follows the natural tilt 
of the strata), affords perhaps the most 
picturesque detail. Its surface is scooped out 
into profound glens by the petty streams 


that take their rise from the drainage of the 
summit ; and most of these glens have been 
happily planted with thick growth of pine- 
wood and larches, till they produce altogether 
most mountainous effects for so very small 
and inconsiderable an elevation. One little 
corrie in particular, that stretches due north 
from Leith Hill in the Cold Harbour direction, 
instinctively reminds almost every visitor of 
the rich green pine-clad valleys of the Swiss 
Jura. 

The stream that has eaten out this lovely 
little glen runs down ultimately by devious 
ways to the remote and high-placed Surrey 








MILTON COURT MILL. 


Engraved by R. B. Loner, from a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER. 
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village of Abinger. The Abingbourne and 
the Tillingbourne are the old-fashioned 
English names of its two branches, called 
after the two Teutonic families who first 
settled among these wild and lonely Celtic 
uplands. A dam on the bourne forms the 
mill-pond—as sweetly rural a spot as any in 
England. You approach the village from 
the high road by a steep and leafy lane, of 
which Devonshire itself need not be ashamed, 
worn deep into the shifty soft yellow sand- 
stone by immemorial wheels of antique carts, 
aided by the ceaseless working of the water- 
courses that glide rapidly down its sides and 
centre. The church stands seven hundred 
feet above sea-level. The mill itself nestles 
lower down near the Guildford road, and the 
bourne as it hurries to meet it dances and 
sings over endless little stickles that interrupt 
and diversify its tumbling course. Seen 
from below, the picture of the wheel and 
mill-stream is characteristically English. 
Beautiful water-weeds choke the sides ; ferns 
and liverworts spread their creeping glossy 
green fronds over the moist stone-work, for 
ever wet with the scattered spray from the 
sluices; and, hard by, the overflow water 
falls through lush foliage in white sheets of 
foam on to the clear and eddying basin 
beneath. It is the sort of spot where an 
artist and a naturalist love to linger, and 
where both may often be seen together, 
mutely engaged in silent companionship upon 
their several occupations. 

Beyond the mill, the stream expands into 
a marshy bottom at Abinger Hammer, whose 
very name enshrines the memory of a half- 
forgotten page in the history of the weald. 
For here once basked the Hammer Pond, the 
water-power for the old medieval smelting 
works of wealden iron. All this sandstone 
region indeed teems thickly with ironstone ; 
and throughout the middle ages, and well on 
into the “ spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
iron was largely mined and smelted through- 
out the entire valley between the North and 
South Downs. The weald was then, as its 
name imports, a forest district, for the word 
itself is one by origin with the German 
wald, and the north-country wold, and 
implies etymologically a woodland country. 
Before the general use of coal in manufacture, 
the proximity of wood for making charcoal 
to the wealden iron ore rendered the district 
comparatively wealthy. But by the end of 
the Tudor period the fuel had well-nigh 
become exhausted, and the gradual intro- 
duction of mineral coal for burning soon 
caused the Surrey iron mines to be abandoned 
in favour of the far richer deposits of the north 
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and the midlands. Ever since that time 
Abinger Hammer has remained a mere rude 
and swampy deserted botanizing ground ; 
and the meaning of its name has been so 
completely forgotten that learned etymolo- 
gists have striven to connect it with Thor 
the Thunderer and his famous hammer. 

From Abinger the bourne descends a 
broader valley, made famous by Cobbett in 
his Rural Rides (the truest guide for all this 
rustic Surrey region) to the beautiful green 
village of Gomshall, with its pretty cottages, 
its wild waterside vegetation, and its great 
gardens of lush watercress, assiduously 
tilled for the London market. But even the 
London market itself has not yet spoiled 
Gomshall ; it still remains in the pristine 
bowery flowery stage of the native English 
village, its cottages all overgrown with 
jasmine or honeysuckle, and its slumberous 
streamlet bordered by rank tall bur-reeds and 
feathery tops of blossoming valerian. Goms- 
hall millpond stands at a point where once 
upon a time the brook must have tumbled 
down some barrier in a little cascade ; and 
the dam that confines it rises almost level 
with the old tiled roofs of the mill buildings 
below. Iris and rushes fringe its bank, and 
among the Canadian water-weed that waves 
upon its bottom, the miller’s thumbs dart in 
and out with lightning speed on sunshiny 
mornings. For quiet English scenery in 
its highest perfection you cannot do better 
than try this long straight dale between the 
tall chalk downs and the ramping sandstone 
of the Mid-Surrey hill system. 

The Abingbourne and Tillingbourne fall 
at last into the Wey near Guildford, and so 
trend always in a more or less marked north- 
westerly direction. But another and still 
more beautiful little streamlet diverges from 
the wooded northern slope of Leith Hill with 
an easterly twist, and finally swells the 
volume of the silent Mole near the town of 
Dorking. In its lower reaches, this lesser 
bourne bears the quaint old Celtic title of 
the Pipbrook; its upper tributaries are 
either nameless or known by name to none 
but the country folk along its banks. 
“We call it the brook,” is the only infor- 
mation that inquiry can elicit from the 
stolid lips of the Surrey peasant. This 
eastern brook, after leaving the upland 
country, where it flows through a wild and 
lonely glen with quite the character of a 
mountain stream, runs down by a sweet 
cultivated English valley through the grounds 
of the Rookery. The Rookery itself, apart 
from its loveliness as a bit of scenery, derives 
a certain grim interest of its own from asso- 
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ciation, for it was the home and birthplace 
of Population Malthus. Whenever I stroll 
through the Rookery grounds—they lie within 
an easy and pleasant walk of Dorking town, 
where I at present abide—I can almost 
forgive poor Parson Malthus for his terrible 
theories, which are, alas! so undeniably and 
irresistibly true ; for as I look about me at 
the exquisite prospect from the front of his 
birthplace I say to myself, “A man who 
lived in such charming grounds as these 
must have been loth to see them cut up 
into allotments by the growth of population, 
and the inevitable advent of the socialistic 
millennium.” Like the devils and Malthus 
himself, I also believe and tremble. 
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it demanded shelter, a wood in the rear, a 
lookout upon a lawn, an artificial lake, a 
garden “developed” by Capability Brown, 
and a hill to close the further vision. Our 
modern plan gives the finest view, but the 
eighteenthcentury system makes the prettiest 
picture. No such picture can be prettier 
than that of the Rookery, a snug, sequestered 
picturesque English mansion house, well 
worthy, of its sweet old-fashioned name. 
Best of all,a public footpath in front invades 
its privacy, and no churlish proprietor can 
ever shut out his fellow men from common 
enjoyment of its placid beauty. The foot- 
path leads on past Tillingbourne waterfall to 
Broadmoor valley, and forms by far the 











GOMSHALL MILL POND, 


From a Drawing by W. BiscomBe GARDNER. 


The Rookery house itself, overgrown with 
a rich mantle of evergreen creepers, stands 
secluded in a narrow dale, shut in by 
hanging hills, and embowered on every side 
in ancient foliage. From the door, a terrace 
descends to the pond in front; the hills 
above close in the prospect abruptly south- 
ward. I use the word advisedly, for the 
Rookery, like its neighbours, Bury Hill and 
the Deepdene, was originally built in the 
days of * prospects.” The nineteenth century 
demands a view: it perches its house, like 
Denbies or Aldworth, on the breezy summit 
of an open down, with a wide sweep over all 
the country side, to north and south, to east- 
ward and to westward. But the eighteenth 
century loved rather a prospect then a view ; 


pleasantest and most picturesque approach 
to Leith Hill for the pedestrian tourist. 

The Rookery mill, that stands in the 
valley below, is one of the most delightful 
among all these sleepy Surrey mill-wheels. 
The broken ledges over which the water falls 
give it almost the character of a natural 
cataract ; and the tall background of trees 
in the rear completes a nook that for quiet 
rustic charm can hardly be matched within 
the four mile radius from Charing Cross. 
How few Londoners are yet aware that forty- 
five minutes from London Bridge on a sunny 
July or August morning will bring them 
down into country like this, where they may 
wander for hours alone by solitary footpaths, 
along tumbling streams, and past the moss- 














WATERFALL, 


ROOKERY MILL. 


From a Drawing by W. Biscompe GARDNER 


such romantic half- 


grown lazy wheels of 


disused mill-houses. 

Beyond the Rookery, the stream that feeds 
the pond and turns the silent mill-wheel 
joins its waters, near an old stone bridge, 
with another bourne which descends through 
its own glen from Bury Hill lake, and bears 
thenceforth the name of the Pipbrook. A 
lonely lane that branches off northward from 
the Guildford road leads along its bank, half- 
hidden by sweet sedge and flowering bur-reed, 


to Milton Court pond and mill-wheel. The 
stranger might easily take it for a private 
carriage-drive, so cunningly has the little 
lodge been placed, with warning intent, at 
its entrance; but it really forms a public 
road to the mill and the downs behind, and 
affords as sweet and varied a country stroll 
found in this delightful 
Milton Court mill itself is 
my especial favourite among our Surrey mill- 
wheels. Its very name betrays the antiquity 


as any to be 
neighbourhood. 
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of the mill or its predecessor ; for some such 
wheel must have revolved here slowly, with 
old-fashioned leisureliness, ever since the 
hamlet was first christened Milton. <A flight 
of stone steps, well worn by generations of 
human feet, runs down to the pretty little 
garden below. By its side stands a cottage 
thickly draped in roses ; the overflow plashes 
over stones green and slippery with waving 
slime ; beyond, a rustic bridge in the grounds 
of Milton Court House completes the smiling 
dreamy picture. Mr. Gardner’s exquisite 


Surrey valley. I wish Mr. Parsons would 
run down some day and crystallise it for us 
in immortal colour. 

The ivy-covered archway on the right 
leads to the precincts of Milton Court, which 
once took its name from the mill, and now 
in due course returns the compliment. It is 
a fine old red-brick Jacobean mansion, with 
quaint round gables, only to be seen by the 
passing pedestrian over the top of a high 
and forbidding wayside wall. The main 
building was raised by the Evelyns of 





CASTLE MILL, 
From a Drawing by W. 


original drawing, from which the woodcut here 
given is engraved, hangs before me on my 
study wall as I write, and makes me despair 
ever to paint in words the singular charm of 
that sweet spot. The pen is so poor an 
implement to pit against the pencil. But 
just beyond the mill, and within reach of 
the irrigating stream, lies another lovely 
bit, a natural wild garden of iris and marsh 
marigold, as yet unpainted, which always 
seems to me as though a picture of Mr. 
Alfred Parsons had walked out of its frame 
and come to settle itself for life in this 


DORKING. 


BiscomBe GARDNER. 


Wotton—John Evelyn’s family, of Sylva 
and the Diary—in the first part of the 
seventeenth century ; and when looked at from 
above, on the slopes of the chalk downs, the 
house and gardens, with their lake and 
bridges, combine with the mill and mill-pond 
into a pretty view. But the best view of 
all can be had from the bridge hard by the 
mill-house, a bridge thickly covered with 
glossy green ivy, where one can take in at a 
single glance the idle mill-wheel, the water 
from the open sluice rushing and roaring 
over the stones below, the rank vegetation 
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of cow-parsnip and butter-bur that chokes 
the margin, the pond and islets where the 
swans are nesting, and the big trees that 
frame in the whole with their over-hanging 
arch of summer greenery. 

Footpaths at intervals along the bank enable 
the explorer who is not afraid of a little 
trespassing (for every naturalist despises the 
land laws) to follow up the Pipbrook from 
Milton Court almost uninterruptedly till it 
joins the main stream of the Mole near Box 
Hill station. On the Mole: itself, hard by 
Betchworth Park, stands the last of our 
wheels, the Castle mill at Dorking. It 
takes its name from Betchworth Castle, in 
the park above, to whichit originally belonged 
as part of the manor; and since a mill on 
the spot is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
the name is doubtless one of great antiquity. 
The Castle mill lacks to some extent the 
simplicity and countrified air of the wheels 
that stand on the minor tributaries ; it has a 
look of brisk business and solid prosperity 
about it, that militates sadly with the 
picturesque element. But even so, it boasts 
points of its own—a broader rush of water, 
a deeper pool, a wider view, and some lovely 
glimpses up the valley towards Mickleham. 


The sandstone, too, just hereabouts is a deep 
red in hue, and where it has been hollowed 
out in partly artificial caves to form a coach 
house for the mill wagons its damp surface 
is now overgrown with a dense crop of creep- 
ing liverworts. A path leads across the 
fields to Box Hill ; another little lane mounts 
the steep hillside to the glorious Spanish 
chestnut avenues of Betchworth Park. 

Unexplored Surrey is rich in beauties such 
as those which a loving pencil has here deftly 
limned for us among the mills and mill- 
wheels of the Dorking district. Whoever 
searches the back of the county for himself 
will go away surprised in heart that he 
should have sought so often in Wales or 
Yorkshire what can be found in such lavish 
profusion within twenty-five miles of Picca- 
dilly Cireus. If you don’t believe it, walk 
on your own legs from Dorking station, 
through Westcott Heath, the Rookery, and 
Tillingbourne Glen to Leith Hill Tower, and 
back by the way of Cold Harbour and 
Ockley ; and if you are not satisfied with 
your day’s work, why then, by all means 
confine yourself in future to the Cromwell 
Road, Pall Mall, and Regent Street. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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THE YOUNG PRINCESS. 


A BALLAD OF OLD LAWS OF LOVE. 


# 
SES)HEN the South sang like a nightingale 
Above a bower in May, 
The training of Love’s vine of flame 
Was writ in laws, for lord and dame 


To say their yea and nay. 


II. 
When the South sang like a nightingale 
Across the flowering night, 
And lord and dame held gentle sport, 
There came a young princess to Court, 
A frost of beauty white. 


III. 
The South sang like a nightingale 
To thaw her glittering dream : 
No vine of Love her bosom gave, 
She drank no wine of Love, but grave 
She held them to Love’s theme. 


IV. 


The South grew all a nightingale 


Beneath a moon unmoved : 

Like the banner of war she led them on; 

She left them to lie, like the light that has gone 
From wine-cups overproved. 
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¥. 
When the South was a fervid nightingale, 
And she a chilling moon, 
"Twas pity to see on the garden swards, 
Against Love’s laws, those rival lords 
As willow-wands lie strewn. 


VI. 
The South had throat of a nightingale 
For her, the young princess : 
She gave no vine of Love to rear, 
Love’s wine drank not, yet bent her ear 
To themes of Love no less. 


IT. 


I. 
The lords of the Court they sighed heart-sick, 
Heart-free Lord Dusiote laughed : 
I prize her no more than a fling o’ the dice, 
But, or shame to my manhood, a lady of ice, 
We master her by craft! 


II. 
Heart-sick the lords of joyance yawned, 
Lord Dusiote laughed heart-free : 
I count her as much as a crack o' my thumb, 
But, or shame of my manhood, to me she shall come 
Like the bird to roost in the tree! 


III. 
At dead of night when the palace-guard 
Had passed the measured rounds, 
The young princess awoke to feel 
A shudder of blood at the crackle of steel 
Within the garden-bounds. 


IV. 
It ceased, and she thought of whom was need, 
The friar or the leech; 
When lo, stood her tirewoman breathless by: 
Lord Dusiote, madam, to death is nigh, 
Of you he would have speech. 
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v. 
He prays you of your gentleness 
To light him to his dark end. 
The princess rose, and forth she went, 
For charity was her intent, 
Devoutly to befriend. 


vie 
Lord Dusiote hung on his good squire’s arm, 
The priest beside him knelt : 
A weeping handkerchief was pressed 
To stay the red flood at his breast, 
And bid cold ladies melt. 


VIL. 


O lady, though you are ice to men, 
All pure to heaven as light, 

Within the dew within the flower, 

Of you ‘tis whispered that love has power 
When secret is the night. 


VIII. 
I have silenced the slanderers, peace to their souls! 
Save one was too cunning for me. 
I die, whose love is late avowed, 
He lives, who boasts the lily has bowed 
To the oath of a bended knee. 


3 e 
Lord Dusiote drew breath with pain, 
And she with pain drew breath: 
On him she looked, on his like above ; 
She flew in the folds of a marvel of love, 
Revealed to pass to death. 


x. 


You are dying, O great-hearted lord, 
You are dying for me, she cried; 

O take my hand, O take my kiss, 

And take of your right for love like this, 
The vow that plights me bride. 
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XI. 
She bade the priest recite his words 
While hand in hand were they, 
Lord Dusiote’s soul to waft to bliss; 
He had her hand, her vow, her kiss, 
And his body was borne away. 


IIT. 


I, 
Lord Dusiote sprang from priest and squire ; 
He gazed at her lighted room: 
The laughter in his heart grew slack ; 
He knew not the force that pushed him back 
From her and the morn in bloom. 


Il. 
Like a drowned man’s length on the strong flood-tide, 
Like the shade of a bird in the sun, 
He. fled from his lady whom he might claim 
As ghost, and who made the daybeams flame 
To scare what he had done. 


It. 
There was grief at Court for-one so gay, 
Though he was a lord less keen 
For training the vine than at vintage-press ; 
But in her soul the young princess 
Believed that love had been. 


Iv 
Lord Dusiote fled the Court and land, 
He crossed the woeful seas, 
Till his traitorous doing seemed clearer to burn, 
And the lady beloved drew his heart for return, 
Like the banner of war in the breeze. 


v. 
He neared the palace, he spied the Court, 
And music he heard, and they told 
Of foreign lords arrived to bring 
The nuptial gifts of a bridegroom king 
To the princess grave and cold. 
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The masque and the dance were cloud on wave, 
And down the masque and the dance 

Lord Dusiote stepped from dame to dame, 

And to the young princess he came, 
With a bow and a burning glance. 


VER 
Do you take a new husband to-morrow, lady ? 
She shrank as at prick of steel. 
Must the first yield place to the second, he sighed: 
Her eyes were like the grave that is wide 
For the corpse from head to heel. 


VIII. 
My lady, my love, that little hand 
Has mine ringed fast in plight: 
I bear for your lips a lawful thirst, 
And as justly the second should follow the first, 
I come to your door this night. 


IX. 
If a ghost should come a ghost will go: 
No more the lady said, 
Save that ever when he in wrath began 
To swear by the faith of a living man, 
She answered him, You are dead. 


lV. 


: 

The soft night-wind went laden to death 
With smell of the orange in flower ; 
The light leaves prattled to neighbour ears ; 
The bird of the passion sang over his tears; 

The night named hour by hour. 


Il. 
Sang loud, sang low the rapturous bird 
Till the yellow hour was nigh, 
Behind the folds of a darker cloud : 
He chuckled, he sobbed, alow, aloud ; 
The voice between earth and sky. 
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Ill. 


O will you, will you, women are weak; 
The proudest are yielding mates 

For a forward foot and a tongue of fire: 

So thought Lord Dusiote’s trusty squire, 
At watch by the palace-gates. 


IV. 
The song of the bird was wine in his blood, 
And woman the odorous bloom : 
His master’s great adventure stirred 
Within him to mingle the bloom and bird, 
And morn ere its coming illume. 


v. 
Beside him strangely a piece of the dark 
Had moved, and the undertones 
Of a priest in prayer, like a cavernous wave, 
He heard, as were there a soul to save 
For urgency now in the groans. 


Vi. 
No priest was hired for the play this night: 
And the squire tossed head like a deer 
At sniff of the tainted wind; he gazed 
Where cresset-lamps in a door were raised, 
Belike on a passing bier. 


Vil. 


All cloaked and masked, with naked blades, 
That flashed of a judgement done, 
The lords of the Court, from the palace-door, 
Came issuing silently, bearers four, 
And flat on their shoulders one. 


Vill. 


They marched the body to squire and priest, 
They lowered it sad to earth: 

The priest they gave the burial dole, 

Bade wrestle hourly for his soul, 
Who was a lord of worth. 
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TX. 


One said, farewell to a gallant knight! 
And one, but a restless ghost ! 


‘Tis a year and a day since in this place 


He died, sped high by a lady of grace 
To join the blissful host. 


} a 
Not vainly on us she charged her cause, 
r 
The lady whom we revere 
For faith in the mask of a love untrue 
To the Love we honour, the Love her due, 
The Love we have vowed to rear. 


XI. 
A trap for the sweet tooth, lures for the light, 
For the fortress defiant a mine: 
Right well! But not in the South, princess, 
Shall the lady snared of her nobleness 
Ever shamed or a captive pine. 


XII. 


When the South had voice of a nightingale 
Above a Maying bower, 

On the heights of Love walked radiant peers; 

The bird of the passion sang over his tears 
To the breeze and the orange-flower. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
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I. 


BRILLIANT day in 
early summer, the sea 
plue as the alpine gen- 
tian, the deep large dark 
flower; and the over- 
arching sky blue as the 
paler but yet intensely 


azure gentianella. Not 
a white horse on the 


sea, only twinkles where the water-surface 
wreathed in laughter to the sun’s smile. 
The little steamer, Sir Francis Drake, was 
paddling her way very leisurely from Guernsey 
to St. Malo, and her wake lay behind her as 
far as the eye could trace. She had left 
Plymouth the preceding evening, and at 
early morning arrived off the harbour of St. 
Pierre, Guernsey, where she picked up a 
couple of passengers, two gentlemen, both 
young, who sat on deck, smoked, and talked 
together in French. 

Presently, from the first cabin emerged 
two ladies, one old, the other young, who 
also took up their place on deck, and talked 
together, not in French, but in English. 
These ladies had come from England and 
had accordingly slept on board. Neither 
presented that dishevelled, haggard, and 
battered appearance so conspicuous in travel- 
lers who have crossed the Channel. Neither 
had that look of utter break-down of self- 
esteem that may be seen daily on the Dover 
or Calais pier, but both were fresh, hearty, 
and neat. There was not much in the elder 
lady to attract attention—at least, the atten- 
tion of young men—but it was other with 
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the second lady. She was a girl of eighteen, 
very pretty, bright, happy, and with the 
clearest complexion, and with the purest 
colour in her sweet cheeks. She had honest 
eyes, of brown, and rather dark-brown hair. 
Self-consciousness is the bane of most girls’ 
faces, especially if they have any pretence 
to beauty, or are well dressed. There was 
nothing of this in the girl on deck. The 
gentlemen were struck with the tenderness 
and consideration she showed for her mother. 
That same mother wore what was at one 
time known as an “ugly ;” it was a sort of 
hood of blue silk stretched on wires or 
whalebones, that folded up or drew down in 
front of her bonnet, like the hood of a 
carriage. Nothing more disfiguring can be 
conceived ; only an Englishwoman would 
venture to assume it. A Frenchwoman 
would die at the stake rather than appear in 
an “ugly.” 

By that “ugly”’ the date of this story can 
be fixed. Let our lady readers, if they are 
old enough, throw back their thoughts to 
the time when ladies did not blush to wear 
uglies. At that time the steamers did not 
run from Southampton or Weymouth to the 
French port of St. Malo, touching on the 
way at Guernsey and Jersey. At that time 
the Channel Islanders did not dream of 
sending early vegetables to Covent Garden 
Market. At that time there was no railway 
from St. Malo to Nantes and Bordeaux. 

“T think, my dear Jacket, we will break- 
fast on deck,” said the elder lady. “It 
would upset me going down the ladder again. 
The insides do smell of paint—I mean the 
cabin.” Then to the gentlemen, or rather, 
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indiscriminately to one of them, “Can you 
tell me, sir, when we reach our destination?” 

“Ca dépend, madame,” answered one, and 
added in English with a foreign accent, 
“If madame is going to Jersey—or to St. 
Malo?” 

“Oh, we’re for France, sir,’ explained the 
lady. “My poor Aunt Betsy has been taken 
bad there, and we’re sent for—that is, I am, 
as her nearest relative, and I’ve taken my 
daughter, Jacket, along with me. Bless my 
heart! I can’t speak a word of Parlez-vous, 
but Jacket has had the best advantages money 
could procure, and has been at a boarding- 
school, and can talk French like a fish.” 

“Mamma,” said the young lady, with a 
smile, and the slightest deepening of colour 
in her cheek, “thinks because I have read 
Télémaque that I am fluent in French, but I 
have had no experience. We are going to 
St. Malo.” 

Then the gentlemen ordered breakfast on 
deck as well. The ice was broken, and the 
two little separate parties coalesced and 


became almost one for the rest of the 
voyage. Mrs. Fairbrother, the old lady, 


indeed, to use one of the gentlemen’s expres- 
sions, ran alongside of them and threw out 
grappling-irons. She had never been out of 
England before, she was profoundly ignorant 
of foreign ways, she was mightily afraid of 
imaginary dangers and difficulties ; and she 
clung to these strangers as likely to assist 
her to surmount the first obstacles. Mrs. 
Fairbrother was a worthy woman, the wife of 
a large grocer who had made a considerable 
fortune by supplying H.M. vessels when put 
in commission. Her education was deficient, 
but she had the best and kindest heart in 
the world. Her thorough goodness did not 
allow those who knew her to admit that she 
was vulgar. The old lady had picked up 
what little she knew of history and geography 
from novels and plays, and her mind on such 
subjects was the veriest lumber-closet of 
disconnected facts and fictions, The only 
child, Jacquetta, had been well educated, and 
in manner and acquirements was far ahead 
of her mother. She was a true and good girl, 
and though the old lady’s blunders were 
ridiculous, and—before company—embarras- 
sing, she never laughed at them, never 
attempted to correct them unless it were 
absolutely necessary to do so, lest she should 
seem to assume superiority over her mother, 
and hurt the feelings of the woman she 
loved best in the world. 

The gentlemen were the Baron de Mont- 
contour, and an English friend, Mr. Asheton. 
M. de Montcontour had been a good deal in 


England, and spoke English fairly well. 
He was an easy-going, amiable man, without 
great energy of mind or body. The Mont- 
contour estates were small. He had a chateau 
on the Loire above Nantes, where lived his 
mother and aunt; his father had saved 
nothing, the proper ty barely allowed its pro- 
prietors to live on it. It was advisable, if 
not necessary, that the young baron should 
adopt a profession to supplement his small 
patrimony. Accordingly he had studied law, 
and had taken pains to familiarise himself 
with English, because he saw that it would 
help him at Nantes, where a good many 
English were settled, whither English vessels 
came, and where some commerce went on 
between the two countries; where accord- 
ingly little difficulties sprang up occasionally 
which demanded the intervention of a lawyer 
familiar with both tongues. 

Mr. Asheton was the son of an English 
merchant at Nantes, and as the Baron had 
had some business connection with his father’s 
house, the two young men came to know 
each other, and strike up a warm, if not 
very deep, friendship. They had just made 
a tour together of the Channel Islands, and 
were on their way home. There was a 
slight assumption of superiority and super- 
ciliousness in the tone of young James 
Asheton. He was the young man of the 
English colony at Nantes; a good deal of 
deference was shown him, his father was 
well off, he was of a marriageable age, and 
there were some dozen and a half young 
English girls at Nantes also marriageable. 
This is a condition of affairs not calculated 
to engender diffidence in a young man. He 
wore an eyeglass, and somewhat cocked his 
cap. He had fair hair, light whiskers, so 
fine that the soft air on the vessel blew them 
about, and he was constrained to stroke 
them back with his delicate hand, on which 
were several rings. 

“ What is that thing-a-bob sticking up on 
the coast yonder?” asked Mrs. Fairbrother, 
pointing eastward, after the steamer had 
left Jersey. 

“That ma’m, is Coutance cathedral,” 
answered Asheton. “And, for a a a- 
bob, is a noble pile, in the early Norman 
sty le of architecture.” 

“Ts it in France?” 

“Certainly, but on the extreme verge. 
An earthquake would send it over into 
debatable waters.” 

“Well, that is odd,’ remarked the old 
lady, “because it is nearer Jersey than 
England; we can’t even see our own coast 
from here, and we can those of France. 
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How comes it that the islands belong to us 
and not to the French?” 

“The Channel Islands,” explained Mr. 
Asheton, stroking his whiskers, “are the only 
remains of the Duchy of Normandy that are 
held by the British crown.” 

“You know, mamma, that William the 
Conqueror was Duke of Normandy before 
he became King of England,” said Jacquetta 
hastily, afraid lest her mother should commit 
herself. The girl saw a twinkle in the young 
Englishman’s eye. 

“ My dear,” answered the old lady frankly, 
“T know nothing about it. I have no head 
for the kings of England. Indeed, I only 
remember about two of them, Edward who 
picked up a lady’s garter, and refused to 
stand on the Bible, and Charles I. who 
walked and talked thirty years after his 
head was cut off. Yes—by the way, there 
was another—Alfred, who burnt some cakes. 
It is eneugh for me, my dear, to know and 
to love the name of our gracious Queen. 
Confound their politics, Frustrate their knav- 
ish tricks, And make them fall. Amen.” 

“What, ma’m, a Republican? wish to 
overthrow the monarchy?” exclaimed Mr. 
Asheton nibbling his whiskers. 

“ Fiddlesticks. - I mean the enemies of our 
great and gracious sovereign lady Queen 
Victoria—and—make—them—fall.” 

Jacquetta drew her pretty lips together ; 
a little tightening of her eyebrows might 
have been observed. She did not like the 
tone of the Englishman ; he was laughing at 
her mother. 

“ Madame has never been in France before ? 
nor Mademoiselle?’’ asked the baron. 

“O never, neither of us,” answered Mrs. 
Fairbrother eagerly. “‘ And whatever I shall 
do if I find Aunt Betsy dead I don’t know. 
Has one to send ‘notice to the registrar? and 
what is registrar in French? And how about 
the will, taking inventory, and undertaker, 
and all that? They don’t burn the dead in 
France, do they? I have read about such 
things ; and I saw it done in a play once, 
only just as they were about to light the 
fire, the corpse blazed away out of a revolver 
at them and drove them away, and so saved 
the widow—but, no, I haven’t got it quite 
right, it was an Irishman who took the place 
on the settee, that is what it was called, I 
think. I hope nothing of the sort is done 
in France.” 

“Certainly there are no suttees there, 
ma’m,” answered Asheton. 

“Well, I did not know. They are 
Catholics.” 

“Let us hope, madam, your aunt will be 
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alive,” said the baron. “I would grieve to 
think that your first visit to my poor country 
should be made under sad circumstances.” 

“One must be prepared, you know,” said 
Mrs. Fairbrother. ‘“ Whatever Jacket and 
I will do in a foreign land with all their 
queer ways, I’m sure I can’t tell. Fair- 
brother ought to have come with us, but he 
couldn’t leave the shop—business, I mean, 
couldn’t or wouldn’t—his foreman is a sharp 
man and honest. It is too bad, sending off 
us unprotected females like this, scrimmaging 
after a dead aunt, and neither of us knowing 
how to manage.” 

“ Where, if I may ask, did madame your 
aunt live?” inquired the baron. 

“Near Nantes,” answered the girl for her 
mother, who was too vague in her ideas of 
locality to give an intelligible answer. But 
Mrs. Fairbrother replied as well, eagerly, 

“ At a place called Chanticleer.” Then 
seeing her daughter’s lips move, she said, 
“ Now, I know I'm right. I can’t be wrong. 
I know it has to do with cocks and hens.” 

“Yes, mamma, you are quite right— 
Champelair.” 

“Champclair?” exclaimed the baron, and 
raised his eyebrows. “May I presume to 
ask the name of the deceased lady?” 

“O yes, Mary Elizabeth Pengelly,” an- 
swered Mrs. Fairbrother. “Miss Betsy 
Pengelly. She had been companion to an 
old French lady with a blasphemous name, 
that is, a name which should only be men- 
tioned in the pulpit. It has to do with the 
broad road that leads to destruction. My 
aunt got Chanticleer by the old lady’s will 
when she died.” 

“Ah! my faith,” exclaimed the baron, 
“ Madame de Hoelgoet.” 

“ That’s it—Hellgate.” 

“That is very singular,” remarked the 
young Frenchman ; “as it happens, I know 
the circumstances, and you will perhaps 
allow me the honour of assisting you in any 
way that lies in my power. On my desire 
to serve you, madam, you may calculate. 
Madame de Hoelgoet was a near relative of 
my mother and of the aunt who lives with 
her at her chateau, and,” he smiled, “ my 
mother has always felt a little annoyed 
because Madame de Hoelgoet left Champelair 
out of the family to a—what you call her— 
a companion. But that need make no 
difference. I co not feel with my mother 
in this matter. I have even heard that 
Madame Pain-au-lait—excuse me if I do not 
give the name quite as you pronounce it— 
deserved all she got. Madame de Hoelgoet 
suffered for many years from a most painful 
0 
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internal disorder, and Madame Pain-au-lait 
was devoted to her, and ministered to her 
through all, with unexampled devotion. No, 
for my part, I rejoice that she received her 
due, and my joy is doubled when I think 
that Champcelair will pass now into such fair 
and excellent hands,’’ he made a bow to 
Mrs. and then to Miss Fairbrother. 

“Well, baron,” said the old lady with a 
pleased expression illumining her broad good- 
natured face, “I’m glad you see it in that 
light, and express it so prettily. It shows 
you have a right way of looking at things, 
my lord.” Since she had heard that Mont- 
contour was a baron, she insisted on “my 
lording” him, to Asheton’s great amuse- 
ment. ‘I haven’t seen my Aunt Betsy for 
an age, but I’ve a notion what she did for 
the old lady with the Broadway name short- 
ened her days.” 

“M. de Montecontour and I live near 
Nantes,” said Asheton, “and it will be a 
privilege, if you will suffer us to offer our 
services.” 

“Bless us! I shall be most thankful,” 
said Mrs. Fairbrother. “I don’t know how 
to manage anything. We've never had a 
death in our house, thanks be. I never had 
any husband before Fairbrother, and no 
other child but Jacket. It is bad enough in 
England, and the undertakers take such 
advantages of the situation. What they’d 
do in France to us strangers I shudder to 
contemplate. For my soul’s sake I’m glad 
I’m not an undertaker.” 


2 


Mrs. FarrBROTHER was not an observant 
person ; she did not suspect in the least the 
little play that was going on about her, 
whilst she talked. Both of the young men 
found Jacquetta more agreeable to converse 
with than the old lady, and each tried to in- 
volve his companion in conversation with the 
latter so as to retain the society of the young 
girl for himself. Asheton proved restive 
when the good woman linked herself on to him. 
Through the corner of his eye he could see 
the baron ingratiating himself with Jacquetta. 
Therefore he took pains to refer the mother 
to his friend for information on the necessary 
formalities attached to a death and burial 
and the proving of wills ; and no sooner did 
he find the baron engaged in the explanation 
than he spread an umbrella to inclose him- 
self with the girl from the other group, 





under the plea of cutting off from her the 
glare from the sun and water, but in reality 
to raise a stumbling-block in the way of his 
friend joining them. However, M. de Mont- 
contour was quite sensible of his friend’s 
intentions, and he extricated himself abruptly 
from his discussion with Mrs. Fairbrother 
by starting to his feet and calling on Made- 
moiselle to cross with him to the other side 
of the boat where porpoises were tumbling 
in the water. 

Asheton at once insisted on bringing Mrs. 
Fairbrother over to the same bulwarks, to 
look at the porpoises, and he sat himself on 
the other side of Jacquetta to that occupied 
by the baron. The move was not absolutely 
successful, as he had the old lady on his 
left, and was obliged to talk to and listen, or 
pretend to listen to her. But he waited his 
opportunity to shunt her on the baron. 

“ Alphonse,” said he, when he saw his 
friend talking in a low tone to the girl, about 
something that seemed to interest her, 
“ Alphonse, Madame asks which hotel you 
recommend at Saint Malo.” 

“Oh,” said the baron, completely conceal- 
ing his disgust at the interruption, “ of course 
l’Hétel de France—Chateaubriand’s native 
house. The hostess English, excellent wines, 
and a table d’héte famous everywhere.” Then 
to Miss Fairbrother, “as I was telling you, 
the Guernsey lilies are not natives of the 
island, they were bulbs of African plants 
washed up from a wreck.” 

“What about natives?” 
Fairbrother. 

“The baron,” explained Asheton sulkily, 
“was merely telling you that Chateaubriand 
was born in the house now a hotel. Chateau- 
briand, you know, who wrote Atala.” 

““T know the march out of it,” said the 
old lady. “It goes something like this, 
Tum — tiddletee — tum—ti!” and __ she 
hummed, and with her fingers drummed on 
the bulwarks. “Do you know Chanticleer? 
I am afraid the drainage is bad, and that is 
what has brought my Aunt Betsy to an 
early grave.” 

“Is she so very young?” 

“Oh, well—about seventy. 
a place, now, is Chanticleer?” 

“My dear madam,” said Asheton with 
eagerness, “the baron alone can tell you. 
I have never seen it. Ido not know where 
it is. I have not the smallest idea as to 
how the drains are carried. He knows all 
about it, has the map of the place in his 
head.” 

That answered. The old lady let go the 
bulwarks and went behind Asheton and 
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Jacquetta, and caught the bulwarks again 
beside Montcontour, on his right, and en- 
tangled him at once. Now was Asheton’s 
turn with the young lady and he availed 
himself of it; he could be very agreeable 
when he chose, and he made an effort now 
and succeeded. The baron writhed in the 
meshes of the mother’s talk, and it was some 
time before the chance presented itself to 
him of flinging her off on Asheton ; but it 
came and he grasped it with eagerness. 

“Come here, Jacques,” he called. “Madame 
is asking if there is an English church ser- 
vice at Nantes, and wants to know the views 
of the chaplain. I cannot help her.” 

“T am at Madame’s orders,” said James 
Asheton stiffly, without showing annoyance, 
more than he could help. 

«“ Ah, mademoiselle,” said the Baron, “I 
was telling you, or about to tell you, that 
whilst on the Loire you should try to make 
an excursion up the river to Angers and 
Saumur. At the latter place you will see 
human habitations scooped in the rock, and 
families living in subterrains—what is the 
word !—caverns. Then, at Fontevrault you 
will see the monuments of Richard Sans 
Peur, and his Queen Berengaria. Made- 
moiselle will be staying some months at 
Nantes?” 

“T do not know. Nothing is settled. We 
do not know whether my poor great-aunt is 
alive or dead.” 

On arriving at St. Malo all four passengers 
agreed that the time had passed with mar- 
vellous rapidity since they had left Guernsey, 
and that the passage had been an agree- 
able one. There was but one drawback to 
it, thought each of the gentlemen, and that 
was that thé other did not wholly engross 
the old lady, and leave to him an uninter- 
rupted ¢éte-d-téte with Jacquetta. Mrs. Fair- 
brother liked both gentlemen, she hardly 
knew which she preferred. Miss Fairbrother 
did not say what she thought or felt, but 
she smiled and seemed happy, and not too 
depressed by the mourning for Aunt Betsy, 
whom, indeed, she hardly knew. The gen- 
tlemen passed the ladies’ goods through the 
douane, and escorted them to the hotel, and 
insisted on carrying their umbrellas, parasols, 
and bundles of wraps and novels. Then 
they requested permission to call later in the 
evening and take Madame and Mademoiselle 
out on the ramparts to see the tide, which 
rises to a phenomenal height at St. Malo. 
The permission was readily granted, and 
three-quarters of an hour before the tide 
would reach its height the gentlemen appeared 
in the courtyard of the hotel, for the ladies. 
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St. Malo is a quaint old town built on an 
island and inclosed within walls. The houses 
are very high, rising five or six stories, and 
the streets are so narrow as to deserve no 
better designation than lanes. Indeed, the 
town looks as though the builders had striven 
for a wager to crowd upon one little rocky 
platform above the waves, the greatest 
possible number of houses it could be forced 
to sustain. When the tide ebbs, the harbour 
that separates it from St. Servan is dry, but 
when it is in, that harbour has in it four 
fathoms of water. 

Seaward the view from the ramparts is 
varied by an archipelago of white rocks 
bristling out of the sea, the larger masses 
crowned with forts and batteries. The sun 
was setting in the north-west, and sent a 
blaze over the rolling ocean, that seemed 
about irresistibly to swallow up the little 
town huddled on the rock with its feet in 
the water. The wind had freshened as the 
day declined, and drove the waves against 
the rocks, and lashed them into eddies of 
spray and jets of foam. 

“The tide don’t come in quite so strong in 
England,” said Mrs. Fairbrother. “ 1 suppose 
the walls are built so high to keep it out of 
the town.” 

“And as a defence against the English, 
madame,” said the baron. “The town has 
twice been besieged by your gallant nation. 
To-day it surrenders at the feet of two 
fascinating invaders.” 

“Oh, get along,’ said Mrs. Fairbrother, 
laughing. “That's all blarney, my lord. 
But—by the way—was not this the town 
that Queen Mary said would be found written 
on her heart after death ?”’ 

“No,” said Asheton, with a twitch of the 
lips. “That was Calais, lost to the British 
crown in her reign.” 

“ Ah! I hardly thought this could be it,” 
said Mrs. Fairbrother, “ because the shops 
are so bad.” 

Seeing that Asheton’s face bore a puzzled 
expression, she hastened to explain herself. 
“T mean that Queen Mary couldn’t care 
much for such a place, where there’s not a 
plate-glass front, nor a decent milliner’s in 
the whole town.” 

“Mademoiselle,” said the Baron de Mont- 
contour to Jacquetta, “the air is cool, allow 
me to fold this plaid about your shoulders.” 

Whilst he was thus engaged, Mrs. Fair- 
brother clutched the arm of Asheton, and 
said, in a low tone, “Is it quite fair of me 
to avail myself of the help of your friend, 
Lord Monkeytower, in seeing after my poor 
dear Aunt Betsy’s affairs? You heard what 
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he said. The property once belonged to his 
mother’s family, and ought to have gone to 
Lady Monkeytower, instead of Betsy Pen- 
gelly. I daresay that her ladyship thinks 
Aunt Betsy unduly influenced her mistress 
—well, to make no bones over the matter— 
Madam Broadway—I can’t call her as she 
was called in French. I’ve always heard 
the French are profane, and I believe it with 
this evidence. As I was saying, I daresay 
the family think Aunt Betsy behaved dis- 
honourably, and persuaded her mistress. Yes, 
that is what I was about to say—Betsy, we 
say was a companion, but she was a sort of 
lady’s maid, only it sounds more respectable 
to say companion. Now I daresay the family 
think + 

“Quite so, I understand,” interrupted 
Asheton, who had not the patience to listen 
to the confused story. “ What do you 
propose, madam? to come to something 
practical.” 

“ Me! Oh I propose nothing ; only feeling 
as they do, I don’t know whether I ought to 
accept Lord Monkeytower’s offer. It is very 
kind of him, but—I don’t believe that her 
own relations went to see the poor sick lady 
when she was ill, except just to leave a card 
with a P.P.C. or R.S.V.P., or whatever the 
letters are. I don’t know, I’ve never moved 
in society. Fairbrother is a grocer on a 
large scale. I don’t mean that he is person- 
ally on a large scale, but I mean the grocery 
is. The Chanticleer property is no particular 
odds to me or Jacket, if my aunt has left it 
us, and Betsy was Jacket’s godmamma. I 
may say to you that Fairbrother has done 
uncommon well in business, and laid by a 
lot of money, and might retire, if he were 
of a retiring disposition, which he ain’t. 
Jacket will have twenty-five thousand 
pounds when she marries, and when her 
father and I are dead and gone, as much 
more ; so a little pinch of French dust and 
a shovel of French francs are no considera- 
tion to us, and we wouldn't be thought 
unhandsome by nobody. Leastways I 
wouldn’t. I don’t think Jacket considers it 
much ; if there was any sign that there’d 
been a bit of underhand dealing, not that I 
give Betsy the discredit of it—she was a 
right good Protestant up-and-down woman, 
and no quirks and crinkum-cranklums in 
her conscience. Lord! where was I got tot 
I’m in a regular tangle.” 

“You've got where you can’t see the 
sunset,” said Asheton, sulkily; he was 
looking over his shoulder at the baron, who 
had edged away with Jacquetta to a con- 
siderable distance on the rampart, and was 








pointing out to her the isle and fortress of 
La Conchée, that was steeped in the orange 
glory of the declining sun. 

“T wouldn’t do an unhandsome thing for 
the world,’ continued the unwearied, un- 
flagging Mrs. Fairbrother. “I wouldn't 
profit not a grain of mustard seed by any 
underhand and mean tricks, if Aunt Betsy 
were capable of ’em, which I don’t believe, 
Still, she lived a lot in France, and you can’t 
live among sinners and not consent to them, 
nor touch pitch and not be defiled. I'd 
rather give up our claim than have it thought 
by the Monkeytowers or any one else that 
we had come into what we'd no good rights 
to. I daresay I don’t express myself very 
clearly, but you can understand me. [ma 
square woman, and I want to be always 
square. You can understand that—square, 
all round.” 

“T understand,” said Asheton, biting his 
lips. “Shall we push on further? The 
baron has gained a vantage point—for the 
view !”’ 

“‘Certainly—but you will advise me.” 

“QO yes. You shall know my opinion 
when we get to Nantes.” 

“ Lauk-a-dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fair- 
brother, to her daughter, “what gibberish 
are you talking, Jacket?” 

“Oh, mamma, M. de Montcontour is so 
kind. He insists on my speaking French 
with him, so as to familiarise me with the 
language, and—he does not laugh at my 
mistakes.” 

“ Mademoiselle is incapable of a mistake, 
she gives laws to everything—to our lan- 
guage,” said the baron. 

“My word! that’s blarney again,” ex- 
claimed the downright old lady. 

“T have been suggesting, madame,” said 
the baron, “that as we are all going the 
same way, we should share a carriage and 
posthorses ; the voiturier would conduct his 
own voiture. The diligence may be quicker, 
but it is less convenient.” 

“And 1 replied,’ answered Miss Fair- 
brother, “that as we are hastening to my 
poor great-aunt, and do not know whether 
she is alive, we must not consider our con- 
venience, but press on as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

“Tf that concern we saw in the yard like 
a yellow wasp without a waist is what you 
call a diligence,” said Mrs. Fairbrother, 
“nothing on earth will induce me to travel 
in it. I never in all my life saw such a 
ramshackle conveyance, I wonder the Govern- 
ment are not ashamed to own it. Besides, 
it is dirty. I am convinced that the linings 





























swarm with—well, fleas is too mild a term 
for the creatures. And as to its being more 
expeditious, I don’t believe it. I saw the 
post-horses bring it in. They ought to have 
been at the knacker’s years ago. My dear, 
I'm not going to be bitten and eaten for 
Aunt Betsy or anybody. I did not come to 
France to be cannibalised.” 

Presently the sun disappeared and the air 
was chill. Mrs. Fairbrother said it was time 
to go back to the inn. The gentlemen 
attended them and parted at the door; 
Asheton shook hands, but the baron only 
bowed low and took off and waved his hat 
with magnificent politeness. 

As soon as the ladies had disappeared, 
“ Montcontour,” said Asheton, “I am afraid 
we shall quarrel. You take unfair advan- 
tage of me. Do you know that this sweet 
girl is worth over six hundred thousand 
francs now and as many more in prospective?” 

“Tf you had said a million, mon ami, I 
would have replied that you undervalued 
her.” 

“ A truce to your complimentary speeches. 
She can’t hear you and they will not be 
repeated by me. It is a fact. The mother 
told me as much, and that old butter-tub is 
a truthful woman.” 

“You mean this !—in cash, 
thousand frances!” 

“T do.”’ 

“Why, I'm not worth as much—that 
gentille petite would be precious without 
anything —but——” 

“Yes, exactly, but. 
by that but?” 

“There is a mother.” 

“There is, Alphonse, a serious counter- 


six hundred 


What do you mean 


weight. She is a thoroughly good woman, 
honourable, kind-hearted, high-principled, 
but——”’ 


” 


“ Précisément, Jacques—mais— 
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WHEN the two young men returned to their 
inn—not the Hétel de France—they went 
into the café and called for café noir, at a 
little marble-topped table in a corner, and 
lit their cigars. 

“ Jacques,” said the baron, when the waiter 
had withdrawn, “cette jeune fille me trotte 
en téte.”’ 

“ Moi aussi,’ answered Asheton ; “she is 
miles ahead of the girls at Nantes. Besides 
—there is that twenty-five thousand pounds 


sterling.” 
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“You must not think of her,” said the 
baron hastily, “you have been paying court 
to your English consul’s daughter — that 
beautiful blonde.” 

“ Ah, bah !—nothing serious.” 

“You may think so, but the poor girl 
adores you.” 

“ Possibly,” answered Asheton twirling 
his cigar, and letting the smoke escape in a 
spiral from his lips—then, after a pause, with 
an air of consequence, “a man can’t help it 
if a girl likes him—cats may looks at kings 
without kings stooping to scratch their 
necks.” 

“ You will break the heart of the blonde, 
Jacques.” 

“That is her affair. I have given her 
no encouragement. She is worth nothing, 
and this angel is worth fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“For shame, you are mercenary, you— 
with your father’s purse to draw out of.” 

“ My father has a long purse, it is true.” 
Asheton threw one leg over the other, an 
arm over the back of his chair, and leaned 
back with his chin in the air. “ You are 
mighty eager to couple me with the consul’s 
daughter, Alphonse.” 

“* [—oh, I care nothing about it; but she 
is a nice girl, and domestic and amiable ; she 
would make you happy.” 

“T hate tame cats.” 

“She is very polished.” 

“ All the more slippery.” 

“Oh, Jacques! you are false. I know you 
admired her.” 

“Pardon. She admired me, and I respected 
her taste.” 

“She is really very pretty.” 

“Then take her yourself. That is enough 
of the blonde.” 

The baron and Asheton continued smoking, 
then called for small glasses of yellow Char- 
treuse. 

“It is of no use, Alphonse,” said Asheton 
superciliously, “your letting Miss Fair- 
brother trot in your head, let her leap the 
hedge and be out of the inclosure at once. 
You know very well that it is impossible for 
you to think of her.” 

“ But, Jacques, I do think of her.” 

“ Well, think, but with no ulterior views. 
Are you aware that her father is a grocer 
and wears a white apron—a common English 
grocer? You are a baron of ancient family ; 
you are perfectly aware that your mother 
would never consent to such an union.” 

“ We are poor as rats.” 

“And rats like the good stores in a 
grocer’s shop. Bah! it is impossible. In 
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France you cannot marry without the consent 
of your parents. Think of your mother—of 
proposing to her to take the niece of la Pain- 
au-lait, the maid to Madame de Hoelgoet. 
She would never, never consent.” 

“Why do you talk of marriage? 
not flutter about the flower?” 

«A bee goes to the flower for the golden 
honey and carries it off, but leaves the flower. 
You cannot get the honey without the flower.” 

“T see what it is,’ said the baron, losing 
his temper slightly. He was too well bred 
and too easy-going a man to be greatly put 
out, and show it. “You want to carry off 
Mademoiselle yourself, and kill the beautiful 
blonde with chagrin.” 

“] amuse myself,’ answered Asheton, 
tapping his cigar against the ashpan on the 
table, and then throwing up his head again, 
and inhaling a long whilf of smoke. 

“You must not trifle with this girl’s 
affections as you have with those of the 
blonde. I will not allow it.” 

“ Halloo! Knight Bayard, preux chevalier ! 
I am to leave the coast clear to you. Well, 
[ admit I have no chance against a baron 
with a coronet of six pearls. Especially 
when that vulgar old butter-tub thinks you 
will make her daughter My-Lady.” 

“There you are wrong, Jacques, it is I 
Who in these liberal 
Who asks 
And who that reads 
your pedigree believes in it? No, my friend, 
it is you who have every chance, not I. You 
are her countryman, and you have good ex- 
pectations from your father. Your nation 
is practical, it values solid advantages, not 
soap-bubble titles.” 

“You, Alphonse, will render that gross 
mother and the girl many favours, will place 
them under a thousand obligations, if you 
help them with the settlement of the affairs 
of their aunt, and establish their right to 
Champelair.” 

“ Youdo not know that the Pain-au-lait is 
dead. If she survive, I shall be debarred 
the house. I cannot visit there whilst the 
maid-companion of Madame de Hoelgoet is 
in possession. My mother would not endure 
it. On the other hand you will pass your 
days there dancing round the ladies.” 

“The lady 
the butter-tub. 
decide.” 

“Inthe meantime, what about the carriage 
and the journey in it? Who is to sit on the 
box, and which is to enjoy supreme felicity, 
basking in the sunshine of the eyes of 
Mademoiselle ?”’ 


May I 


who have ho chance. 
days cares for empty honours ! 
to see your pedigree | 


I shall decline to dance round 
Enough! Let the event 





“Neither shall go on the box. We will 
both sit inside with our backs to the 
horses.”’ 

“Yes—that is very well, but it will 
embitter the journey all the more, if one sits 
opposite Madame whilst the other is opposite 
that Angel.” 

“We will change places at each change of 
horses. One will engage the old woman and 
leave the other free to prosecute his suit 
with the young lady. We will act chival- 
rously by each other in this matter.” 

“It shall be so. Let us make a further 
agreement, which is to present the Angel 
with flowers and fruit ?” 

‘To-morrow you shall offer flowers to your 
goddess, and I will present cherries. The 
following day our réles will be reversed. 
Will that suffice you, Alphonse ?” 

“ Admirably. It is a three days’ journey 
to Nantes, and I shall have two days in 
which to offer my floral oblations, to your 
one.”’ 

*“ But I shall have two for cherries.” 

“Do you think so basely of Mademoiselle 
Jacquetta as to suppose she will appreciate 
comestibles above flowers ?”’ 

“Consider,” said Asheton, “she can only 
accept a limited number of roses and lilies, 
and almost an unlimited number of cherries.” 

‘Perish the thought,” said the baron, 
and shuddered. ‘“ You judge her by her 
mother.” 


= My dear Jacket,”” said Mrs. Fairbrother 
to her daughter that same evening, “it is 
clear to me as starch that you have made a 
couple of conquests, and I'm nota bit sur- 
prised at it, for there never was a dearer 
girl than you.” 

“Mamma!” laughed Miss Fairbrother, 
“Tt is you who are the attraction ; you talk 
so pleasantly and amusingly, whereas I am 
dull.” 

“ Nonsense, my darling, you say that be- 
cause you think it will please me; I declare 
you have been infected by Lord Monkey- 
tower with the itch of blarney. No, young 
men do not care for old women, talk they 
ever so sweetly. Which of the two do you 
like best ?”’ 

“ Really, mamma,” said Jacquetta, laugh- 
ing and colouring to the roots of her hair, 
“this is nonsense, and it is the first time 
I've heard nonsense from your dear old 
mouth. I care for neither of them particu- 
larly, they are both pleasant companions on 
a journey, and may be useful to us. They 
are very kind and considerate ” 

“Well, my pet, we shall see plenty of 
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them, we shall be three days getting to 
Chanticleer.” 

“Mamma, I wish we were going in the 
diligence, we ought to travel night and day 
to Aunt Betsy.” 

“My dear—not after having seen that 
fusty, dirty, blue cloth lining to the coach. 
You may be more charitahle than me. I 
don’t set up to be liberal. Iam not going 
to gorge French fleas till they die of apoplexy. 
The carriage is ordered, and the horses and 
the driver. Three days, my dear—and two 
young men—umph, I say.” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Tt is all very well saying ‘Oh, mamma!’ 
but I know the world, and you don’t.” 

If Mrs. Fairbrother had been simply an 
ignorant, foolish, and vulgar woman, her 
daughter would not have turned out a sweet 
and refined girl, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages given her, but Mrs. Fairbrother was a 
woman with a vastly tender heart, high 
principle, and, though she talked like a fool, 
she acted sensibly. Her vulgarity was super- 
ficial—in her speech, not in her mind. There 
was no affectation in the woman, she was 
perfectly true. She had her pride—but it 
was a harmless pride—it was centred in her 
daughter. She, herself, made no pretence to 
be other than she was, and hated display, 
consequently she was not really vulgar. 
Her great blemish lay in this, that her 
tongue rattled quicker than her mind acted, 
and she said a great deal which had not 
been sifted by her judgment. Her daughter 
saw and valued her mother’s excellent 
qualities, and overlooked, or Was blind to her 
weaknesses. 

The journey to Nantes was a pleasant one ; 
the weather was favourable, the carriage 
was open all the time, the gentlemen were 
most agreeable, and the ladies were inter- 
ested, astonished, and amused by the novelty 
of the sights that met their eyes. The two 
young men did what they could to entertain 
them. At Hédé the baron insisted on taking 
them into a peasant’s cottage to see the 
making of buckwheat flat cakes; and then 
Asheton drew them into the garden of the 
inn to see angelica growing, from which the 
delicious crystallised transparent green sweet- 
meat is made. 

The baron ran about after pinks and hare- 
bells, which attracted the admiration of 
Jacquetta, she had never seen wild pinks 
before. He composed bouquets for her of 
chickory and wild roses and snapdragon. 
Garden flowers were not to be had. But 
Asheton’s cherries proved a failure; the 
roadside flowers were a little dusty, but the 
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cherries purchased by Asheton were old. and 
had maggots in them, so that Jacquetta was 
obliged to decline them after a first attempt. 

At one village, whilst the horses were 
being changed, the ladies visited the church- 
yard. Jacquetta found her mother standing 
by a cross with tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Jacket! What a pretty idea. Do 
you see? This is a child’s grave, and there 
is a glass-faced case under the cross contain- 
ing the child’s toys. I'll have something of 
the sort made for Aunt Betsy.” 

“ But—mamma—she ‘4 

““Of course she had no toys, but she had 
a moustache-cup, not that she grew a mous- 
tache like a mah, but she was very particular 
about her drinking out of her own cup; and 
when she was with us ten years ago, she 
took a fancy to a moustache-cup I had, and 
I gave it her. She said that none of the 
men or maids at Chanticleer would use and 
dirty that. Now I'll have a little case made, 
and a sheet of glass, and a crook, and hang 
up Aunt Betsy’s moustache-cup on her tomb- 
stone. It will be quite beautiful, and moving 
to the feelings.” 

When Mrs. Fairbrother was back in the 
carriage, she said, “There is one thing I 
have seen which is horrible. The idea of 
letting graves by leases for five, seven, or 
ten years, and then digging up the dead and 
chucking the bones into a common pit. I'll 
hire the ground as you call it ‘in perpetuity’ 
for Aunt Betsy. Let graves on lease, by 
paying !—and that where you have written 
up Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity! I 
can’t understand it. You'll kindly manage 
that for me, gentlemen, will you not? I'll 
have Aunt Betsy properly tucked away in 
perpetuity.” 

But Aunt Betsy was not dead. She 
received her relatives at her door on their 
arrival, 
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Deap! Prepared, disposed to be tucked in 
en perpétuité—not a bit of it. 

Miss Betsy Pengelly, or as her French 
servants and neighbours persisted in calling 
her, Mdlle. Pain-au-lait, had been very unwell 
with a bad influenza attack which lowered 
her physically and in spirits so greatly that 
she thought she was going to die. Then 
she wrote to her niece Louisa Fairbrother, 
née Pengelly, that she desired to see her 
before she died. The letter took three days 
going to its destination, then Mrs. Fair- 
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brother had to wait two days for the steamer, 
and so did not reach Champclair till nine 
days after Miss Pengelly had written, and 
in those nine days the wind had gone out of 
the east, the fountains of Aunt Betsy’s cold 
had dried up, and her recuperative powers 
were so great that she was about the house 
and came to the door when the carriage 
drove up with her niece, great-niece, and the 
two gentlemen. 

Dead! ready to be tucked in en perpétuité 
with her moustache-cup dangling about her 
remains !—not a bit of it. Having shaken 
off her influenza Miss Pengelly had taken a 
new spell of life. She was delighted to see 
her niece Louisa, and her goddaughter 
Jacquetta, and much puzzled with the gentle- 
men, who were also somewhat perplexed 
what to do, when they found they were not 
required to organise an interment, and prove 
a will. The baron had the greatest difficulty 
to extricate himself, but he did it with 
perfect good taste, and Miss Pengelly was 
delighted to be able to meet on terms of 
civility one of a family she believed was 
implacably set against her. Asheton airily 
explained that he had come to escort the 
ladies as they were strangers. Miss Pengelly 
knew him by name, and had seen his fair 
whiskers and rings in the English chapel. 
She entreated the gentlemen to come in, and 
take some refreshment, but they declined. 
They must return to their homes, now that 
they had seen Madame and Mademoiselle in 
safety, but they asked and obtained per- 
mission to call in a day or two to inquire 
how the ladies were after the fatigues of 
their journey. 

Mr. Asheton did not wait for two days, 
he called on the morrow, and the day after 
that. The baron was less hasty, but he did 
appear at Champclair. He did not seem in 
spirits. In fact, he had told his mother 
nothing of his meeting with the Fairbrothers, 
and she had no idea whatever of his having 
been fascinated by a young English girl. 
The baron sneaked—literally sneaked to 
Champelair, and felt all the time he was 
there like a man who had committed a crime. 
The duty to father and mother is the para- 
mount duty ina Frenchman’s mind, that is 
the only commandment about the infringe- 
ment of which he is super-sensitive. He 
would ten thousand times rather elope with 
his neighbour’s wife, than disobey his mother 
about a trifle. Consequently the baron was 
not happy when he called, he knew he was 
doing wrong. His mother would have dis- 
approved, had she been told whither he was 
going. 
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He did not venture to call again for a 
week, and then his uneasiness was not 
lightened when he found Asheton at the 
house, on familiar terms with all three ladies, 
as though quite an established friend. 

“* My dear Mrs. Fairbrother,” said Asheton 
one day to the old mother when they were 
alone, “I hope you will excuse my audacity 


if I venture on giving you a piece of advice. 


I believe my mother and the chaplain’s wife 
are about to call on you—would you mind 
not saying anything about the—the—shop? 
It is not necessary to say that Mr. Fair- 
brother is a grocer. If you would allow 
that he is a merchant, it will do.” 

“ But—he is a grocer, on a very large 
scale.” 

“The scale makes all the difference, 
madam,” said Asheton. ‘On a small scale 
he would be a shopkeeper, on a large scale— 
a merchant. Excuse my mentioning it. I 
would not do so, but that I was afraid it 
might stand in the way of your receiving 
social hospitalities whilst at Champelair. 
Miss Pengelly is not received, but you and 
Miss Fairbrother may be.” 

“T won't hide the truth—Fairbrother is a 
grocer.” 

“There is going to be a series of picnics 
and out of door dances, and other entertain- 
ments, and I think Miss Jacquetta would 
like to be present. The consul gives a party 
next week at Les Hirondelles, and I am sure 
Miss Jacquetta would immensely enjoy her- 
self. But, my dear madam, if you let out 
with your refreshing frankness about the— 
the—the shop, she will not be invited. Noone 
will call on you—you will be as much tabooed 
as if you had the small-pox. Of course 
these social distinctions and all that sort of 
thing are rank folly and detestable and wicked 
—but my dear Mrs. Fairbrother, we must 
take the world as it is. We did not make 
it ; the earth’s crust is stratified. However 
much displaced, contorted, broken by faults, 
the stratification remains as an integral 
element of its structure. It is the same with 


the superincumbent social organisation, how- 


ever disturbed by revolutions, the social beds 
remain.” 

“Lawk!” exclaimed Mrs. Fairbrother, 
“T’ve heard of social gatherings and social 
teas, but I thought the great bed of Ware 
that accommodated twelve was the only social 
bed in the world. The idea is not inviting. 
Tll never get into a social bed myself, 
not I.” 

Mr. Asheton carried his point; for her 
daughter’s sake the good lady refrained from 
allusions to the shop, but it went against 
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the grain with her, her nature was so genuine, 
so candid. 

James Asheton profited by his advantage 
over the baron, he was at Champclair nearly 
every day. He took the ladies up the river ; 
he made his mother and sister call on them, 
and through Mrs. Asheton, the chaplain and 
his wife were got to call. The chaplain had 
previously visited Miss Pengelly as one of 
his flock, but Mrs. Chaplain had declined to 
do so—it was well known that she had been 
in a menial position ; she was a fossil in a 
different social bed from that which contained 
Mrs. Chaplain. Asheton had plenty to say 
for himself ; he had no occupation, his time 
was at his own disposal, and as he knew 
that his father though well off, was not 
likely to leave him much more than a 
flourishing business, he thought that twenty- 
five thousand pounds and a pretty girl would 
not come amiss. At the same time he had 
the awkward and difficult game to play of 
getting off with the old love before plunging 
in with the new. He had flirted a good 
deal with Miss Graham, the consul’s blonde 
daughter, and it might lead to unpleasantness 
if he broke off his attentions to her too 
abruptly and transferred them too suddenly 
to the grocer’s daughter. Accordingly he 
was careful not to be overpressing in his 
attentions to Miss Fairbrother, and at the 
same time he paid several visits to the 
consul’s house, and was polite, cordially 
polite to the blonde. As he said to himself, 
he would let her drop lightly. 

It was hard for him with his contemptuous, 
sarcastic spirit, to restrain himself from 
taking up Mrs. Fairbrother when she made 
mistakes, but he did control himself because 
he saw that if he did this he would offend 
the daughter. He said nothing to his mother 
about his intentions, he merely observed to 
Mrs. Asheton that the young lady was an 
heiress worth in all fifty thousand pounds. 
That was sufficient, his mother understood as 
fully what that meant, as if he had gone on 
his knee to her and asked her blessing on his 
projected union. Among savages it is “ bad 
form” to call things by their proper names, 
it is much the same among the cultured. 
Mrs. Asheton went out of her way to be 
civil to the Fairbrothers, she had never 
fancied Miss Graham, not because Miss 
Graham was other than an excellent and 
accomplished girl, but because Miss Graham 
was one of sixteen children, and the consul 
had only three hundred a year on which to 
live, and could lay by nothing ; also because 
she saw that James had no aptitude for 
business, and that if he were taken into the 
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merchant’s office, he would let the business 
slip away. James preferred amusement to 
work, and idleness to application. Conse- 
quently poor James must not be allowed 
to throw himself away on _ itmpecunious 
blondes. 

Mrs. Asheton gave a little party, to which 
the Fairbrothers were invited; at this she 
introduced them to other Nantes residents, 
among others to the consul and his lady, and 
Mrs. Graham, without a suspicion, invited 
both to her a/ fresco entertainment at Les 
Hirondelles. 

Mrs. Fairbrother would have liked to 
return to “her old man,” but she saw that 
her stay gave pleasure to Aunt Betsy, and 
that it was good for her daughter, who was 
seeing a fresh bit of the world, improving 
her French, and had made one or two captures. 
She talked the matter over with Aunt Betsy, 
who said that her leaving was not to be 
thought of ; the baron belonged to one of the 
best families of the Loire ; though the family 
was poor, it was thought highly of. The 
late baron had been esteemed as a man of 
unblemished honour and respectability, and 
Madame la Baronne, though she was unkind 
and spoke harshly of her—Aunt Betsy— 
yet belonged to one of the first aristocratic 
circles of Brittany, the De Pleurans. As 
for Mr. James Asheton, he was the son of a 
good substantial merchant, a decent young 
man, but thought to be a bit of a flirt. It 
must be left to Jacquetta to choose between 
the young men. Certainly, in her native 
town, she would stand no chance of marrying 
any one so much above her in station as 
either the baron or Mr. Asheton. Certainly 
Louisa must not be obstinate and go back to 
England, and spoil her daughter’s chances. 

The two old women talked: over these 
chances together a good deal, but the person 
most interested, Jacquetta, gave them little 
thought. She was very happy at Champ- 
clair, intensely interested in all she saw ; the 
novelty was not worn off, and when her 
mother spoke of returning home, she begged 
so earnestly and prettily that the holiday 
might be prolonged, that Mrs. Fairbrother 
yielded at once, and wrote to Fairbrother 
not to expect either of them back for months. 
Did she like either of the young men? 
Certainly she did—she did more—she liked 
both, and liked Asheton best. The French 
manner, the high-flown compliments, of the 
baron oppressed her, and made her fancy he 
was unreal. But Asheton she thought was 
straightforward, perhaps a little too sharp in 
snapping up her mother ; he was an English- 
man, and so went out of his way to be 
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uncomplimentary. She knew the worst of 
him, he wore that on his outside. 

Les Hirondelles was a pretty little place 
about five miles from Nantes; it was a 
chateau with charming woods, walks, terraces 
and gardens, that was not inhabited by the 
owner, and was not let. The owner lived in 
Paris, and visited Les Hirondelles occasion- 
ally. With that queer, keen way which 
Frenchmen have of making money when and 
how they can, and without an idea of there- 
by compromising their dignity, the count 
who owned Les Hirondelles kept up the 
woods and gardens as a sort of show-place 
for the Nantois, who were charged fees for 
admission, and who might hire the place for 
the day, for giving entertainments at it. 
They might take the gardens for an after- 
noon for fifteen franes ; if the weather were 
wet, and the company wanted the use of a 
room or two in the chateau, that was charged 
heavier, twenty francs. The charges were 
not high, but there were a good many extras, 
and it was thought in Nantes that the count 
made a good thing out of Les Hirondelles. 

** Are you going to Consul Graham’s affair, 
Alphonse ?”’ asked Asheton. 

“ But yes.” 

“No use, Baron. You are only gathering 
heartache. I don’t think you will succeed.” 

“ Jacques! You certainly will not be so 
heartless as to use the soirée given by Madame 
Graham as an opportunity for throwing over 
her daughter for Mdlle. Fairbrother ?” 

“You are too precipitate, Alphonse. I 
have said nothing.” 

“ But I see you are digging your approaches 
very diligently. You have not the difficulties 
to contend against which crush my spirit, 
and make me almost despair. You cannot 
conceive how I admire her. I am as one 
distracted.” 

“You have no chance,” 
decisively. 

The party at Les Hirondelles was fortunate 
in weather. The evening was lovely. The 
Fairbrothers drove thither in a hired carriage, 
and when they arrived the baron and 
Asheton were in waiting to help them to 
dismount. Jacquetta had to select to which 
she would give her hand in descending ; she 
gave it to Asheton, who cast a glance of 
triumph at the baron. But the girl did it, 
not as a token of preference, but out of 
respect for her mother. M. de Montcontour 


said Asheton 


was the superior in rank, and therefore ought 
to assist her mother. 

The pretty gardens were full of flowers, 
not rare flowers, but those that are showy. 
The roses were beautiful ; and the Hibiscus 
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bushes which in England produce a blossom 
here and there, were covered with bloom. 
Our dull skies do not favour the flowering of 
plants, but the development of leaf. The 
beech and lime trees were young. One does 
not see abroad the old and splendid park 
trees that adorn the English landscape. These 
were plaited, and formed bowery walks and 
mazes, in which the young people wandered, 
and lost themselves, and seemed like moving 
flowers in their bright summer dresses, 
There was music, a piano was being played 
in the salle, and the windows were open. 
Dancing was to go on either on the terrace 
under the windows of the salle, or in the 
great room itself. Every one knew that the 
use of the salon had cost the consul twenty 
francs, and the use of the piano ten francs. 

The notes of the piano sounded feebly on 
the terrace, and the dancers there must trust 
to imagination for the tune, but they could 
hear enough to give them the time. The 
gravel moreover was not good to dance on, 
whereas the floor of the sa/le was waxed and 
polished. Nevertheless, a good many couples 
preferred to dance out of doors. 

Jacquetta was within ; she had been waltz- 
ing with the baron. When she withdrew 
her hand from his arm, she went to one of 
the windows and leaned out. She saw her 
mother at the further side of the terrace 
talking to Mrs. Asheton. Under the window 
stood James Asheton with the blonde Miss 
Graham. They had been dancing on the 
terrace ; a flight of five steps below the great 
hall. As Jacquetta leaned on the window- 
sill she was above their shoulders, and could 
hear all they said. 

“Who is that lady with your mother?” 
asked Miss Graham. 

““That—oh !’’ answered James <Asheton. 
“That butter-tub is a Mrs. Fairbrother.” 

“You came from Saint Malo with her and 
her daughter,” said Miss Graham, in a tone 
that displayed some jealousy. 

“Oh yes. Never amused myself better. 
The old thing is a fool. I must tell you 
some of her blunders—she is as ignorant as 
a horse—the social bed, that is her last.” 

Then Jacquetta coughed, and Asheton 
turned round, caught her eye, saw her colour, 
and was confounded. He could not apologise, 
for in a moment she was gone. She had 
run down the steps from the salle on to the 
terrace, and had crossed to her mother, and 
seized her hand. 

“My dear Jacket, what is it? you are 
squeezing my hand, what is the meaning of 
this sudden gush of affection?” She looked 
at her daughter, whose temples were spotted 























with red, and tears were in her 
Jacquetta could not speak, her lips trembled. 
Had she spoken, her eyes would have over- 
flowed. 

“Is there anything the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Fairbrother. 

“Oh, no,” answered Jacquetta with an 
effort. “Let me take your hand, mamma, 
and walk with you the rest of the evening, 
dear, darling mamma. Oh, how I love 
you.” 

“ But what zs it?” asked Mrs. Fairbrother. 

That she never learned. Her daughter 
never told her. 

Jacquetta did not know what the mistake 
was about the social bed, and her cough 
stopped the narrative on the lips of James 
Asheton, and prevented its becoming public 
property that evening. 
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Presently the baron met Asheton, and the 
latter with a rueful countenance said, “ I’ve 
made a ghastly blunder. I have done for 
myself, Mademoiselle Jacquetta will never 
speak to me again.” 

“What have you done?” 

““ Done !—I’ve made fun of her mother in 
her hearing.” 

“ Mon Dieu, Jacques ! That is fatal.” 

“Now, old friend, the coast is clear for 
you. I have lost my chance for ever. Go 
in and conquer.” 

“Oh, Jacques, I wish the difficulties were 
surmountable, but you know as well as I do 
that there are Jes couches sociales.’ 

“For sake not a word: about 
social beds, I have heard too much about 
them. It is they that have been the unmak- 
ing of me.” 
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creep and crawl 


On this lonely earthly ball— 

Giant creatures nurtured here 

To pouch-like taws, each stellar sphere— 
Is there aught that’s new to say? 

Good or bad, or any way? 


Dust and ashes! 

Love and Youth! 
—Roll, bald bullet 
Thy paltry hour, t 


Light and fire! 
And Grey Desire! 
Roll, rich sphere, 

hy kingly year! 


For cynic clod, and living soul, 
Speed on, poor grapeseed 





Great World, roll! 
D. Curistre Murray. 
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NOCTURNE. 
“ Sun of the Sleepless! melancholy star!” 


SSALUT! mélancolique étoile! 
Le ciel se fonce, le jour fuit, 
Et ta splendeur tremblante luit 
Comme une larme sous un voile, 





Sans force & dissiper la nuit. 
Te voila bien, comme on t’a vue, 
Si belle et blanche, tant de fois! 
Te voila bien, la bien connue, 
Mais plus jamais la bienvenue, 
Si belle et blanche que tu sois! 
O la félicité sereine 
Que jadis sous ta garde avait 
Le coeur soumis et satisfait ! 
Le secret du chemin qui méne 
Si vite et bien plaisir et peine 
Au méme oubli, qu’en as-tu fait ? 
Des cieux ta clarté caressante 
Tombait si tendrement sur nous, 
Comme un vieux refrain grave et doux 
Des levres d’une mére aimante ! 
Quel mal sans nom te désenchante ? 
Quel souffle de lenfer jaloux ? 
Te voila bien! mais que d'années, 
Que de croyances envolées! 
Que d’anciens zéles refroidis! 
Les vieux refrains, si chers jadis, 
Nous restent .... mais les voix aimées 


! 


Ne chantent plus qu’au Paradis ! 
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Parfois, de la céleste votite 
Une autre voix descend, le soir— 
L’écho d’un cri, que sans savoir 
A poussé l’fme. Et qui l’écoute 
Frémit! Car c’est la voix du doute, 
Bercant son fils le désespoir ! 
Hélas! sur les paupiéres closes 
Ne plus, comme autrefois, sentir 
Liombre et la paix s’appesantir ! 
Veiller! veiller, les yeux moroses 
Ouverts sur les navrantes choses 
Du monde, et las d’y compatir! 
Est-ce un appel que nous envoie, 
Vieil astre, ton rayon glacé ? 
Un signal de répit, lancé 
Hors ce grand gouffre oi tout se noie, 
Ou dorment l'angoisse et la joie— 
La nuit des temps, l’affreux passé ? 
. * « * * . 
Ta marche est lente, 6 pile amie! 
Tes heures trainent: |’insomnie 
Les compte, pour son chitiment! 
Et dans sa morne réverie 
Retrace pas & pas la vie 
Au clair de ton scintillement : 
Triste loisir, et long tourment! 
Car Taube tarde, et ta lumiére 
Si distante et si familiére 
Ressemble trop, Dieu sait comment, 
Au bonheur qu’on avait naguére, 
Qu’on n’aura jamais plus sur terre 
Et qu'on s‘en va pleurant, pleurant 
Sans tréve—la vie durant! 


Oui, lointain fanal de malheur! 
Alors que veille la souffrance 
Et dort la foi—que lespérance 
Décline dans la nuit du cour— 
Au noir chevet de la douleur 
Vient luire ainsi la souvenance.... 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
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I. 
/ HRISTMASTIDE was nigh at hand. It 


was the first Sunday i in Advent, 
and it was freezing hard. As I 
ts looked out from the windows 
“S)~' of the St. Giles’s Mission House 
the street was clear of loiterers 
save for the presence of the 
old Irishwoman who may be 
seen at certain hours every day, and 
all the year round, sitting on one of the steps outside the Roman Catholic Church. 

Sardinia Street is not usually deserted. In tine weather the door-steps of the house 
in which I live are almost always occupied in the day-time by poor little children, who amuse 
themselves with swings, which they fasten to the iron rails on either side of the door, or by 
building mud-houses or making little gardens of dust and withered flowers on the steps, 
But not unfrequently the steps are monopolised even in the daytime by a less desirable 
class of visitors—men and women of the roughest type, who occasionally make it somewhat 
inconvenient to enter or leave the house. In the evening the steps are a favourite breathing 
place for persons overcome by potations in the neighbouring taverns, and in summer many 
homeless ones of all ages, who have no money to pay for a bed, pass the night there. 

The St. Giles’s Mission Church, which for several years past has been the scene of my 
labours as a clergyman of the Church of England, stands close to the archway which 
separates Sardinia Street from Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was originally nothing more nor 
less than an inclosed shed erected in a back yard. But about thoes or four years ago it was 
enlarged by the addition to it of the ground floor of the house, the back undergr ound kitchen 
being converted into a vestry, which is only lighted by gas. The residential portion of the 
house is therefore now over the church and is approached by a separate door, and a narrow 
staircase of the most primitive construction. 

Amongst the little group who gathered round the stove in the mission church on this 
Sunday morning there was one poor boy who had never been seen there before. He 
had evidently entered the church as a place of refuge from the cold streets, and had crept 
up to the stove and remained close to it during the service without attracting any marked 
notice, his destitute appearance exciting no surprise in an assembly composed almost ex- 
clusively of the poorest of the poor. But when the congregation had dispersed and it was 
seen that the poor boy still remained at the stove, looking as if loth to move away from 
it, my attention was called to him. 

As he sat when I first saw him with his face turned towards ‘the stove, his elbows 
resting upon his knees, and his chin upon his hands, he might have been mistaken for 
a mere bundle of rags. But when I spoke to him he immediately jumped up and turned 
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IN THE HEART 


I then saw standing before me a 


round. 
lad of rather diminutive stature but muscular, 
and apparently strong in the limbs. The old 
coat which he wore had evidently belonged 
to a man three times his size, but it did 
not conceal the fact that the wearer was 


shirtless. The sleeves were rolled up almost 
to the elbows, but elbows and knees pro- 
truded through large holes in the sleeves 
and trousers, and his throat and chest were 
quite bare, as were also his feet, except that 
one of them was bound up with a linen rag. 
His face was thin and pale, and, I am sorry 
to be obliged to add, very grimy. But it 
was an honest face for all that, and when he 





A CELLAR TENEMEN’ 


From a Drawing by 


turned it up towards mine there was an 
expression in the eyes, a pleading and con- 
fiding look, which it was impossible to resist. 

In reply to one or two questions which I 
put to him the lad informed me that he was 
called Jack, that he believed he was fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, that he had never 
had a home since he was a very little child, 
that he had been accustomed to sleep on 
door-steps, in the passages of poor people’s 
houses, or in barrows or carts about Covent 
Garden Market, or under the arches, or in 
“The Holes.” He wasn’t brought up; he 


had never been inside a school in his whole 
life, and the School Board officers had never 
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“copped” him, neither had he ever been 
“copped ”’ by a “ copper,” “cos he had never 
done nofin to be copped for.” He could 
neither read nor write nor tell the clock. 
How did he earn his living? He didn’t earn 
no living at all—chaps like him didn’t know 
nofin about a living, but he knew what fried 
liver was, cos it was one of his favourite 
dishes when he had a couple o’ coppers to 
spend upon a dinner. But he hadn’t had no 
dinner for some time, and not much of any- 
thing else to eat—only just enough to keep 
him alive like. The wheel of a waggon had 


gone over his foot a few days ago, and that 
had made him quite lame and unable to run 


T IN ST. GILES’s. 


Huecn THOMSON. 


on errands, or wait on cabs, or go with the 
men in the market waggons, or do anything 
else for a bit o’ bread. His foot was still so 
sore that it had been as much as he could do 
to drag himself as far as the church that 
day, and he would be very thankful if I 
would allow him to stay there, where he 
was, by the stove, cos it was so nice and 
warm—almost as good as wittles and drink. 
He didn’t want anything more, only to be 
allowed to stay there near the fire. 

I did not, however, allow poor Jack to 
stay there; I took him into the mission 
house and gave him a good feed. Then I 
left him in the room where he had his dinner, 
P 
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a sort of school-room reserved for the re- 
ception of applicants for relief, mothers’ 
meetings, Bible classes, &c. In the course 
of the afternoon I looked in several times 
to see how my poor arab was getting on, 
and each time I looked in I found him fast 
asleep near the fire. 

When it was nearly time for evening 
prayer I asked Jack whether he would like 
to go down again to the service, and he 
replied 

“Oh, yes, sir, I should like to go very much 
if you would only let me sit by the stove 
like I did this morning, and—and us 

“Well, and what else, my lad?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t like to ask you, cos it 
seems such cheek like, but I’ve got nowheers 
to go to arter that cept the cold streets, and 
as I can’t move about now with my bad foot 
fast enough to keep myself warm, I thought 
as how if you didn’t mind, sir, a begging of 
your parding, sir, I would ask you to let me 
bide in the church all night. I wouldn’t 
touch nofin.” 

When I told him that there were several 
reasons why I could not allow him to sleep in 
the church, poor Jack appeared greatly disap- 
pointed. He thought it was a beautiful 
place to sleep in, he said, much more “com- 
fable” than any of the places where he 
usually slept. But when I added that as 
he had no better shelter I would have a bed 
made up for him in the room where we then 
were his face brightened and he said, “ Oh, 
thank you, sir, that would be comfable 
just !” 

Jack went down with me to the evening 
service, during which he had frequently to 
be shaken, so loudly did he snore. 
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Arter supper I took Jack into my study, 
the sight of which seemed to fill him with 
amazement and awe. He had never seen 
such a collection of books before except in 
some of the bookshops, and he was evidently 
puzzled, not being able to understand why 
any one except a bookseller should have so 
many books. 

“ Now, Jack,’ I said, when I had made 
him take a seat on the opposite side of the 
fire, “1 want you to tell me truthfully all 
you know about yourself and your belong- 
ings. I want you, in fact, to give me the 
history of your life. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack, “I understans, 
and I’se quite willing to tell you all I knows 


about myself without telling no lies. But I 
ain’t got no hist’ry.” 

“Well, never mind the history, but tell 
me what you know about your past life 
where you were born and brought up, who 
and what your parents were, and so on.” 

“ Please, sir, I can’t; I dunno.” 

“Oh, yes, you do; you must know some 
thing about yourself. Who are your parents, 
your father and mother? and where do they 
live?” 

“T ain’t got no father nor mother. Mother 
died when I was quite little, and the woman 
as father married d’rec’ly mother was dead 
ain’t my real mother, so I’ve been told.” 

* But your father is not dead?” 

“T ain’t got no father, sir.” 

*“ Are you quite sure? Iam afraid from 
your face you are not telling me the whole 
truth.” 

Jack here began to ery, and then con- 
fessed that he was not quite sure that his 
father was not still alive. “But I can’t 
help it,” he added apologetically, “if he is 
alive. I ain’t seed him for years and years, 
and when I last seed him when I was a little 
wee chap he tooked no notice of me more nor 
if I didn’t belong to him, so I made up my 
mind not to take no notice of he no more, and 
not to think as I had a father, for he’s only 
brought me bad luck from fust to last. I 
might ha’ been tooked into a good home 
oncet or twice, but they said that as I’d got 
a father alive they couldn’t take me in, cos 
he might come and take me away any day. 
So arter that I says to myself, says I, ‘if 
anybody axes me again about my father, I’ll 
say he’s dead, for it’s plain that if I don’t 
they'll all let me starve sooner nor give me 
a bit o’ dry bread.” 

I should have liked to reproduce in his 
own terse graphic language the narrative 
which Jack gave me, bit by bit, of his early 
life, and the scraps of family history which 
that narrative contained. But for the present 
the following short summary must suffice. 

Jack was the youngest of seven children 
—four boys and three girls. The mother of 
the family died while Jack was still a very 
young child, and soon after her death the 
father took to himself a second wife, whose 
first important act was to make him turn all 
his children adrift, excepting Jack, who was 
then too young to admit of their casting 
him out without danger to themselves. 

One of Jack’s brothers enlisted as a soldier 
and was sent out to India. The second is 
supposed to be hanging about London. The 
third was lost sight of years ago. 

Of the three girls the eldest got married 
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at a very early age, and while still quite a 
young woman found herself left a widow 
with three or four children. She then mar- 
ried a very poor man, by whom she has had 
seven or eight more children, the eldest of 
the first batch being about Jack’s age. Both 
batches of children live with their parents 
in one small room. The second sister was 
deaf and dumb, and married a man who was 
also deaf and dumb. The third sister spent 
seven years of her youth in a reformatory, 
and subsequently went to live with the deaf 
and dumb couple, who had several children. 
The mother of these children, however, died 
at a comparatively early age, and the deaf 
and dumb man married his deceased wife's 
sister. 

Poor Jack related these startling facts to 
me as if they were mere every-day occur- 
rences, and quite in the ordinary course of 
things. With regard to himself, he stated 
that he continued to live with his father and 
stepmother for some time after their marriage, 
but that his stepmother beat him and knocked 
him about so unmercifully that he was 
compelled to run away. For seven years 
after that event poor Jack did not know 
what it was to lie upon a bed. 


Ill. 


It was Christmas Eve and Jack was still 
with me, though considerably transformed in 
outward appearance from the Jack of our 
first acquaintance. His hair had been cut 
short ; he had been well scrubbed and washed 
at the baths, and his old rags had been 
replaced by a decent suit of clothes. 

I had made him my servant—not exactly 
my valet, but rather what is called a house- 
boy, to clean boots and knives, open the 
street door to visitors, scrub floors, and do 
anything that I might order him to do—with 
a view to training him, if it were possible, 
for domestic service. And I found Jack 
very willing and obliging, and apt to learn. 
His conduct in the house was most irreproach- 
able. There was nothing sly or impish about 
him ; he was as open as the day ; and it was 
impossible not to like him. 

He adapted himself to his changed circum- 
stances with wonderful facility and bore 
without a murmur, and even with cheerful- 
ness, the restraint which I at first felt it 
expedient to impose upon him. 

But on Christmas Eve Jack asked me, 
though not without considerable hesitation, 
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to allow him to go out for a short time, a 
request with which I readily complied. And 
as a reward for his good conduct and an 
encouragement for the future I made him a 
present of sixpence to spend as he might 
think fit, only enjoining upon him that he 
must not stay out after nine o'clock. 

That was an unlucky sixpence for Jack 
and for me. It was the cause of all the 
trouble which I am now going to relate. 

For nine o'clock came, but no Jack. Ten, 
but no Jack. My mind began to fill with doubt 
and misgiving, and the confidence which the 
boy had inspired in me made the disappoint- 
ment all the harder to bear. What was to 
be done? Let the ungrateful boy go back 
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THE BOTTLE. 
From a drawing by Hvucu Tuomson. 


to the streets and try to forget him? or 
count the spoons, and then go to Bow 
Street and set the police on his track? I 
felt morally sure that the spoons were all 
right so far as Jack was concerned, and 
that he had taken nothing away with him 
except the clothes which he stood in and the 
sixpence which I had given him. But if 
after having taken the boy into my house, 
and fed him and nourished him with the same 
bread as I give to my children, I allowed him 
to slip out of my hands without making an 
effort to save him—what then? Sooner or 
later he would most certainly be enrolled in 
that large army of outcasts who spend one 
half of their lives in penal servitude and the 
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has always greatly puzzled me; for the 
} beh a coffee shop itself is only a small front 
| Ih i : room on the ground floor. There are 
fH l = six tables in the room, and each table 
a might accommodate six persons. But 
1 i/\ I have never seen more than half-a- 
y| J / dozen persons in all at one time in 
ti) ; the place—generally only two or 
| 1) iy = 3 three, and these two or three, per- 
ah y 41 7 ~=—s haps, without anything before 
, \ 4G '! them on the table except a box of 
1/18 q \ . . 

i AY AD). é] dirty dominoes. There are about 
j =x. a dozen men lodging in the house 
1 + ay at half-a-crown a week, but most 
a ~-- of them are generally out of work 
= — and unable to pay for their lodg- 
ings. And the landlord has such a 
Biv) / kind heart that he does not like to 
Ue | 4 turn them out, but goes on trusting 
mtr ih Mf them, in some cases to the amount of two 

| : mee, or three pounds. 
i Hh At the back of the coffee shop is the 
! 4 : " kitchen—a room not more than eight or ten 
| \) = i, feet square, where all the cooking is done at 
>a Y Iy;, & stove standing out on the floor two or 
| I| I ih, three feet from the wall, and where the 
Tey Hh dirty plates and cups and saucers are 
| washed. This kitchen is also used by the 
landlord and his lodgers as their common 
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A DETECTIVE SCARE, 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 
other half in preying upon society. I re- 


solved therefore to go in search of Jack at 
once and not to rest until I found hin, if 
peradventure he might be found. 

It was already past ten o'clock, but that 
is the hour when the streets about this 
neighbourhood usually begin to wake up, and 
now, being Christmas Eve, they were full of 
activity and life and bustle. So after duly 
considering where I should be most likely 
to hear tidings of the boy I began my 
search in Sardinia Street and at “ Duke’s 
Coffee House—the Cheapest House in 
London.” 

It is not by any means a People’s Palace, 
nor does it pretend to be. It only pro 
fesses to be cheap, and it is cheap; for 
there you may have a pint of tea or coffee 
for a penny, and bread and butter for a 
penny, and a beef-steak pudding for three- 
pence. How they manage to make it pay 





sitting-room ; and as a large fire has to be 

kept up in the stove in summer as well as 

in winter, and as the small window looks 

out upon a small back-yard bounded 

on the opposite side by stables and 

towering workshops, some notion may 

perhaps be formed of the comfort of that 
little kitchen. 

By the courtesy of the proprietor, I have 
the entrée of this kitchen as well as of the 
coffee shop, and am allowed to go in and out 
as often as I like, and to remain as long as 
I like without partaking of any refreshment. 
And if at any time I want to get hold of 
a street arab, or a sandwich man, or a 
“olimmer” (i.e. a linkman), or to know 
something of the real character of any par- 
ticular member of these fraternities, the 
proprietor of the Duke’s Coffee House is 
always ready to oblige me, and generally 
able to do so. 

To him, therefore, I now go for news of 
Jack, but he only shakes his head and 
mutters, “The ungrateful wagabone !” 

I ask him whether he has seen the boy in 
the course of the evening, but the only 
reply I get is, 

“The ungrateful wagabone !” 

Or whether he can advise me as to the 
most likely place to find him. But the reply 
is again, 
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“The un-grate-ful waGABonE!” with a 
tremendous emphasis on the last word. 

“Then you haven’t seen him, and you 
cannot tell me where I should be likely to 
find him ?” 

“T don’t say that, sir; I only says I 
haven’t seen him, but I don’t say I couldn’t 
find him for you if I was to try, and if so 
be as he is to be found. But if 1 was you, 
sir, I shouldn’t trouble my head about him ; 
Ishould let him go. He ain’t worth troubling 
about, a chap like that as runs away from 


much more likely to ha’ been seized by a 
bobby, if you'll excuse me for a-using of 
such a word, sir, which it ain’t from no fault 
in my edication, nor because I don’t know no 
better, cos I does.” 

The suggestion that poor Jack might have 
been “run in,” gave me a shock from which 
it took me some time to recover, and Mr. 
Blank’s “further remarks” on the subject 
did not tend to reassure me. 

“You see, sir,” he added, “a boy like that 
as has spent his life in the streets must be 











AFTERNOON TEA IN ST. GILES’S. 


From a Drawing by HucH THomson. 


his own bread and butter, and after all that 
you've done for him, to my knowledge—the 
ungrateful /ittle wagabone !”’ 

“ But I must find him,” I said. “The lad 
has done nothing wrong, so far as I know, 
and as to his not having returned home, he 
may have been prevented by some accident 
over which he had no control, or he may 
have been suddenly seized with sickness.” 

“Seized with sickness—not he! Such 
chaps as him bain’t so easily seized wi’ sick- 
ness. Nothing won’t make ’em sick. He’s 


pretty well known to the perlice, and if so 
be as any on ’em sees him in his new toggery 
and don’t know as he’s been took in hand by 
you, why, they'll nat’rally conclood that he 
stole it, or stole the money to buy it, which 
is much the same thing, and they'll run him 
in as sure as a gun before you can say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ ” 

“Then they'll soon have to run him out 
again, Mr. Blank, or I'll know the reason 
why. But I came here to ask if you could 
help me to find the boy—will you do so?” 
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A BIRD SHOP, 
From a Drawing by HucuH TuHomson. 


“Will [ do so? Cert’nly, sir, and with 
the greatest of pleasure ; and not another 
word will I say against the boy, ’cos I see 
you don’t like it, and I think you are quite 
right, sir, too, for after all, I don’t reelly 
know anything against the lad myself ’cept 
that he was poor and friendless when he fust 
come to you, which if so be as poverty’s a 
crime I ought to be the last person in the 








world to say so, seeing as how my living 
depends upon such poor ragamuflins. But 
although I felt angry when you told me the 
boy hadn’t come back, I ain’t got no grudge 
against him, and I tell you what, sir—lI'll 
go myself with you and try to find him for 
you.” 

This was an offer for which I was most 
thankful and I at once accepted it. Mr. 
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Blank then, after whispering a few words to 
his man, went to get ready, and in a few 
minutes reappeared fully equipped for our 
expedition. But before setting out he said, 

“There is a boy now in the front room 
who ought to be able to help us if any one 
could. He is what you might call a free 
lance shoe-black, that is to say he is a shoe- 
black carrying on business on his own ac- 
count. He don’t belong to no brigade and 
he don’t confine himself .to any partic’lar 
spot, but carries on his hoperations here, 
there, and everywhere, jest as it may suit 
him or as it pleases his fancy. But on market 
days he’s generally to be seen at certain 
hours somewhere about Covent Garden, and 
I'll be bound there’s not a street boy for 
miles around as he don’t know pretty well 
all his movements—Here, Boss ! jest step in 
here for a minute.” 

These last words were addressed into the 
public room, whence Boss quickly came to 
us. He was about sixteen years of age, had 
a thin face, a keen eye, and a quiet manner, 
but he did not look a bad boy, and my sub- 
sequent knowledge of him confirmed my first 
favourable impressions. 

“ Well, Boss,” began Mr, Blank, “ I s’pose 
you know this gentleman?” 

Boss gave a nod of affirmation. 

* And you know little Jack wot he took 
out o’ the streets and made his wallet!” 

“ Yes, I knows him.” 

“Have you met him anywhere to-night?” 

“T can’t say as I have, and I can’t say as 
I haven't.” 

“Do you think you could find him for 
us?” 

“T shouldn’t like to try if he’s wanted—I 
ain’t a copper, and I shouldn’t care to have a 
hand in getting any chap copped unless it 
was for murder, or somethink o’ that kind.” 

Lassured Boss that Jack was not “wanted” 
in the sense in which he understood the word, 
and that he had nothing to fear from me, as 
I only wanted to save him from trouble and 
misery. 

“It’s all right, Boss,” added Mr. Blank. 
“Tl answer for this gentleman, and you 
ought not to have a doubt about me seeing 
wot a friend I’ve been to all on yer and how 
I lets yer keep yer block and brushes here 
free gratis for nothink !”’ 

“ All right,” replies Boss ; “in that case I 
don’t mind telling yer I have seed Jack to- 
night, but I don’t know where he be now.” 

“Where did you see him ?”’ 

“In Great Wild Street.” 

“Where there? and what was he doing 
there?” 


‘“* At a raffle at Old Mother Black’s.”’ 

“Ts the raffling still going on?” 

“Oh, yes; at least I guess it is, and will 
for some hours yet.” 

“Let's go there at once,” suggested Mr. 
Blank, and away we went, Boss leading. 


aY. 


“A MERRY Christmas, sir ! 
up stairs to see granny?” 

These words are addressed to me by a 
child who runs to meet me and takes hold 
of my hand and trots along by my side, as 
she always does when she sees me. 

She is only three or four years of age, but 
has been accustomed to take care of herself 


Are you going 





A SIESTA, 
From a drawing by Huca Tomson. 


ever since she was born, and to run about 
the streets at all hours of the night as well 
as of the day. Therefore there is nothing 
surprising in seeing her out by herself now, 
between ten and eleven on Christmas Eve, 
when nobody thinks of going to bed in these 
parts, from the oldest granny down to the 
youngest baby. 

This tiny little woman always reminds me 
of the picture of Little Red Riding Hood 
in the coloured print which came out some 
years ago in the Christmas number of Zhe 
Illustrated London News or The Graphie—1 
forget which. Her cheeks are like two ripe 
apples. But when she talks to you the 
grave expression of her countenance at once 
changes, her face and eyes beam with 
pleasure, and you can see that she is the 
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merriest little creature in the world, full of 
fun and laughter. 

She lives with her grandmother “up 
stairs’ over the barber’s shop, in a small 
back room on the second floor. “Granny” 
has not been outside the door of that room 
during the last fifteen years. And yet she 
is not bedridden, nor, as far as I can make 
out, in bad health. Indeed, I have not been 
able to discover that there is anything the 
matter with her, either physically or men- 
tally. I always find her sitting in the same 
chair by the fireside, and when I ask her 





couple, whilst living in the midst of the 
densest and noisiest population in the very 
heart of London, led a life of almost entire 
seclusion from the world, and even from 
their neighbours living in the same house. 

Why the old lady should have shut her- 
self up so completely for so many years, 
refusing even to attempt to cross the thres- 
hold of her room door, while she was able to 
move about the room, has always remained 
to me a mystery. I used to think that she 
might perhaps have begun that kind of life 
merely to keep her husband company, and 
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THE BARBER’S SHOP. 


From a Drawing by HuGH THomson. 


how she is in health, and how she is getting 
on, she invariably replies, “ Pretty well, 
thank you, sir.” 

When I first made her acquaintance her 
husband was alive, and he was even a greater 
oddity than his wife. He was always to be 
found sitting on a shoemaker’s bench cobbling 
shoes, his face towards the window and his 
aged wife in her usual chair by the fireside, 
a little way behind him. He never went 
out except when compelled to go to buy food, 
or on rare occasions when, with great diffi- 
culty, I succeeded in inducing him to attend 
a service in my church. In short, this old 


that the habit of passing the day in her 
chair at the fireside had so grown upon her 
that she could not give it up. But she never 
gave a reason for her seclusion. She will 
tell you that she has not been outside the 
room for fifteen years, but nothing more. 

The old man, on the contrary, made no 
secret of his dislike to mix with other people, 
or of the cause of that dislike. When I 
tried to persuade him to attend the services 
of the Church, or to go for a walk, he would 
sometimes become greatly excited, and, turn- 
ing round and looking at me full in the face, 
would exclaim in a tragic voice, 
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A DOMESTIC DIFFERENCE. 


From a Drawing by HucuH Tuomsox, 
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“Look at me, sir! look at me! and then 
tell me truly whether you do not con- 
sider me the most repulsive-looking creature 
God ever created. My face is so deformed 
that it frightens the little children, and 
makes them all run away from me as soon as 
they see me in the streets ; and whenever by 
chance they see me in church they move 
away to a distance, and keep staring and 
pointing at me the whole time I am there. 
I may truly say with the Psalmist, ‘I am 
become a monster unto many.’ ” 

Poor old man! he was by no means a 
monster. He was a good husband, sober, 
industrious, and honest; and he was gentle 
and kind to his wife and their little grand- 
daughter. But he had had what is called “a 
stroke,” which had paralysed one side of his 
face, drawn the mouth out of its natural 
position, and considerably affected his speech. 
It had also affected his eyes. And so ter- 
ribly did this deformity prey upon his mind 
that at last he went mad, and I had to get 
him removed to the workhouse infirmary, 
where he only lived a few days. But his 
aged widow is still sitting in the same spot 
at her fireside as when I first saw her, and 
that is the little granddaughter now playing 
outside the street-door, and who has just 
wished us “* A Merrie Christmas.” 

Not far from Little Red Riding Hood 
stands the barber outside his shop door ; 
smoking his pipe and carrying on a conver- 
sation by means of the fingers with a deaf- 
and-dumb man. Not the man already alluded 
to as having married two of Jack’s sisters, 
though he lives not far off, but another, whose 
wife was also deaf and dumb. 

When I first found them out they were 
living in the Peabody Buildings between 
Great Wild Street and Drury Lane, and 
although their tenement was clean and com- 
fortable, they were in great distress, the 
wife suffering from some painful and chronic 
malady, and the husband being out of work. 

As I was unacquainted with the deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet our conversation had to be 
carried on in writing, in which I found the 
man fairly proficient. Both he and his wife 
were advanced in age, and he informed me 
that that circumstance in conjunction with 
his being deaf and dumb made him fear that 
no one would ever again employ him. Still 
neither he nor his wife complained of their 
lot either by look or gesture. Indeed, as far 
as I could judge they seemed to bear it with 
great fortitude and even with cheerfulness. 
Whenever we met in the streets, as we often 
did, the poor old fellow would always greet 
me with a pleasant smile. 


One day, however, when I met him in the 
street he stopped me and made unusual signs 
of distress. First he shook his head vehe- 
mently ; then he raised his hand to his hat 
and touched with one finger a band of crape 
which I now saw he was wearing on it. 
Then he pointed in the direction of the place 
where he lived, then again at his hat. Then 
he raised his two hands as if in despair, and 
shook his head, and groaned, and so went 
away. And I then knew that he had lost 
his poor old mate —his wife—his well-beloved 
—and in her had lost all that was dear to 
him—all that was worth living for. 

He is now living quite alone, and this will 
be the first Christmas he will have passed for 
forty years without the companionship of 
her who knew so well how to sympathise 
with him. See! he is now making the very 
same signs to the barber, and although the 
latter, who can talk to him with his fingers, 
seems to be doing his best to cheer him, it is 
of noavail, The old man points significantly 
at the crape on his hat, and makes a de- 
spairing gesture with his hands. Then he 
goes away to pass Christmas in the solitude 
and unbroken silence of his room. 

But as he is leaving, Little Red Riding 
Hood, who knows him and has been watching 
him, steps forward in front of him and stops 
him for a moment, and taking hold of his 
hands looks up into his face and says in the 
sweetest tones, 

“ Christmas is coming !” 


¥ 


Messieurs BLank and Boss are impatient 
of episode and eager for the chase. “If we 
waste any more time,” says Blank, “the 
raffle will be over and our bird flown before 
we get a sight of him.” So we hasten to- 
wards the dwelling-place of old Mother 
Black, who keeps a sweetstuff shop in the 
neighbourhood of Great Wild Street. But 
when we arrive there it is only to find that 
the shop is already closed. 

“Tuo late!” exclaims Mr. Blank. 

“T’m not so sure o’ that—wait a minute 
till I sees,” replies Boss, who then applies 
his ear to the keyhole. Then after a short 
pause he says,—‘ Yes, you be right, they’s 
not there, there’s nobody in the shop now 
barrin’ the old tom cat and he’s sure to be in 
the oven a keepin’ of hisself warm. But I 
thinks I knows where they is. Foller me!” 

Boss then opens the house door and leads 
us through a dark passage and down a very 
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narrow and dark staircase into the regions 
underground. He leads the way down with 
as much confidence and ease as if the place 
belonged to him and he had been living there 
all his life. But on our way down he stops 
for a moment and says, 

“Tt’s all right, they’ve come down here 
and they’re now at it in the back cellar. T’ll 
jest walk in and see whether the cove you 
wants is there ; they won’t take no notice o’ 
me, ’cos I be one o’ theirselves like, and old 
Mother Black ’Il think I’se only come to try 
my luck again and put more pennies into 





A TRAVELLING TOY-SHOP. 


From a Drawing by HuGu Tuomson, 


her greedy old pawr. But you, sir, and Mr. 
Blank had best not show yerselves. There’s 
a old pal o’ mine, a shoeblack, a livin’ in the 
front cellar, I’ll jest take you in there and 
you can wait there till I comes back to yer. 
You'll be quite welcome, I can answer for 
that.” 

We are now in Unpercrounp Lonpon, 
but at the foot of the staircase the darkness 
is so intense that it almost stupefies all the 
senses. Then before we have had time to 
carry out Boss’s suggestion, the door of the 
back cellar (euphemistically called the back 
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kitchen) unexpectedly opens, revealing a 
scene which it would be difficult to portray. 

It is not a large place ; it might be sixteen 
feet by twelve ; but it is certainly not more; 
and the top of the room (for it has no ceiling) 
is so low that a man of six feet could hardly 
stand upright in it. And yet there are 
about fifty boys and girls of all ages, from 
sixteen or eighteen down to five or six, 
crowded together there at the present 
moment. 

In the middle of the room stands a small 
table at which sits an old crone who looks 
like one of the witches in Macbeth. On the 
table before her burns a solitary candle which 
throws out a flickering light, just enough to 
reveal the ghastliness of the scene and the 
revolting features of its presiding genius. 

Between her dirty, fleshless hands the 
crone holds an inverted hat from which the 
boys and girls around her fish out in turns 
small folded pieces of paper, which they open 
and look at with dismay and then fling away 
with a curse. Then when a little girl is 
declared to be the winner of the prize there 
is a general murmur of disapproval, and the 
word “cheating” is freely used, and there is 
much fierce excitement, for the lucky little 
girl appears to be the old woman’s grand- 
child, and this is the third or fourth prize 
she has won to-night. 

With the cunning of a skilful tactician, 
however, old Mother Black manages to quell 
the rising indignation by producing a counter 
excitement. She brings out of her pocket a 
set of dice which she immediately begins to 
rattle in the dice-box, crying, 

“Now then, my dears, here’s another 
chance for you—who’'ll try their luck and 
win five bob’s worth for threepence! Now 
then, my dears, who'll try? who'll try? 
Now’s your time.—Double fives wins, the 
others loses, ties plays over again. Prize, 
another walking-stick three foot long, as 
thick as my arm, and all made of the best 
sugar. Will cut up into a hundred pieces, 
each well worth a penny, and a hundred 
pence is eight and fourpence. Now then, 
my dears, come and try your luck. Faint 
heart never won a fair lady nor a handsome 
lover. Now then, twenty players only and 
the game’s on. Only twenty threepences 
and up goes the donkey !” 

Old Mother Black evidently knows how to 
manage these poor children. The bait again 
takes. The passion for gambling is already 
so strongly developed in them that for the 
moment it overrules their feelings of dis- 
appointment and resentment against the 
person who is cheating them out of their 
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money. The rattling of the dice is like 
sweet music to their ears; it charms and 
fascinates them against their will. They 
eagerly crowd around the little table, and 
old Mother Black again reaps a rich harvest 
of pennies. 

But is Jack there? Well, that I have not 
as yet been able to ascertain. For during 
the short time we have been making these 
observations, we have been obliged to remain 
concealed in the dark corridor outside the 
cellar, and Boss has not left us. He tells 


hg 


THE man who, in answer to a peculiar 
knock and a password from Boss, opens to 
us the door of the front cellar and lets us in, 
is not a man of prepossessing appearance or 
manners. But neither is he of the bull-dog 
type. He is simply of the lowest type that 
could be found or imagined in the form of 
man. The intellectual and moral faculties 
seem to be absolutely wanting in his com- 





THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


From a Drawing by HucH THomsoy. 


us that before he joins old Mother Black's 
company it will be necessary for us to go 
with him into the front cellar and there 
await his return, in order to avoid the risk 
of discovery, as Jack, if faced by us in the 
presence of such companions, would be sure 
to lack the moral courage to leave them, and 
would probably brave it out or run away, 
and as, moreover, he, Boss, if suspected of 
treachery, would most surely be pursued by 
the gang, in which case his life would not be 
worth a farthing rushlight. 


position, which consequently appears to be 
made up entirely of animal and idiot, the 
animal part being not unlike that of the 
gorilla, only not so strong—the gorilla 
wasted and emaciated by disease. 

By profession he is a shoeblack, as Boss 
has already informed us; and his clothes 
and face bear witness to his calling. So also 
does the room in which he lives. The only 
furniture in it is a small table, two old 
orange-boxes for seats, and a sort of bed, 
which is nothing but a heap of rags black- 
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ened with dirt, and spread over a number 
of other old orange-boxes turned upside 
down. 

On that bed and under those dirty rags 
lies a woman whom the shoeblack calls his 
wife, though Boss does not appear to have 
been aware of her existence until now. 

The woman has not retired to rest for the 
night ; she has only just jumped into the 
heap of rags, on hearing us at the door, to 
conceal from us her appearance; for the 
shoeblack has pawned her boots and stock- 
ings and her only gown for the price of a 
bottle of gin for Christmas. 

Her face only is visible, and it is so dirty 





A POLITICIAN, 


From a Drawing by Hvucu Tomson, 


that it can hardly be distinguished from the 
heap of rags by the dim light of the tallow- 
candle. It is nevertheless a remarkable face, 
and was once remarkably beautiful, and as 
soon as I catch a glimpse of it I at once 
recognise in it the face of a woman whom 
I have seen before. And it is quite evident 
that the recognition is mutual, for as soon 
as she sees me she utters a wailing cry and 
hides her face in the heap of rags. 

Let me tell you how I made her acquaint- 
ance and what I know of her. It is only a 
scrap of her history, but that scrap is enough 
to give us a pretty clear insight into her past 
career. 

One Sunday night in the middle of winter, 
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three years ago, I was informed in the vestry 
that a woman—lI think they said a lady— 
who had been present during the service 
was still in the church and desired to 
see me. 

Her object in wishing to see me was one 

with which I am very familiar ; she was in 
distress and wanted me to help her. Nothing 
could be more commonplace. Women in dis- 
tress come to us every day in the week, 
3ut any one could have seen at a glance 
that this particular woman was not one of 
the common herd of either professional or 
amateur beggars. Her clothes were common 
enough—nothing could be much worse. She 
had scarcely a shoe to her foot. But her 
language and manners were those of a well- 
bred lady, and her face still looked as if it 
had once been eminently beautiful. More- 
over, she was gentle and modest in her 
demeanour. She did not begin by saying 
that she had “ seen better days.” She simply 
said that she was in great distress, without 
food or shelter, and that it was through her 
own fault, her own most grievous fault— 
that, in short, she had brought it all upon 
herself. 

I gave her a trifle—nothing to speak of, 
but just enough to get a little food and a 
lodging for the night. I also acceded to her 
request that she might be allowed to call at 
my house on the following day, though I 
never expected to see her again. She did 
call, however, at the appointed hour, and I 
asked a lady of experience in dealing with 
women to see her for me and to let me know 
what she thought of her. 

The lady was much taken with her and 
pleaded for her most earnestly. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “ from what she 
has told me that she has not always been 
prudent and good, but she seems to be very 
penitent, poor thing! and to have suffered 
very much. And I believe her to be a lady, 
that is, I believe she must have been brought 
up as a lady, for such manners as hers are 
not acquired late in life. She says she is an 
artist and could get work at some shop if she 
only had decent clothes to go there. Sup- 
pose we try her and give her a chance? I 
dare say I could find a few things that would 
do to set her up in the way of clothes and 
boots, and then there would only be her food 
and lodgings for a week or so. In that time 
we should be able to see whether her case is 
one we could effectually help or not, and 
we need not entrust her with any money.” 

This suggestion was carried out. Board 
and lodgings were provided for her, and the 
lady gave her some of her own clothes, and 
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amongst other things a very good ulster. 
And in the course of two or three days she 
came to us, looking very cheerful and nice, 
and informed us that she had been successful 
in finding work and was going to enter upon 
it the next day, which statement proved 
quite true. 

For some months she continued to do well, 
working for the same employers, attending 
church regularly, and giving great satisfac- 
tion to those who had helped her to recover 
herself. Then to our great grief she suddenly 
disappeared and I failed to get any tidings of 
her. When I went to see her late employers 
they told me simply that she had left them 
and that they did not know what had become 
of her, and when I asked the cause of her 
leaving, they only said that she was very 
clever and might have earned a good deal of 
money, but was too fond of ardent spirits. 

Look at her now! then look at the fellow 
she calls her husband ! 

* * * * 

At this moment Boss returns with the 
news that Jack was no longer at the lottery, 
that he went away about half-past nine or 
ten o'clock with two other boys, and that he 
was afterwards seen by one of the company 
with the same two boys outside “The Black 
Jack” in Portsmouth Street. 

Thereupon we take leave of the shoeblack 
and his unhappy partner in misery. She, 
however, before we go, raises herself into a 
sitting posture on her heap of rags and pro- 
duces from under the rags a much-worn 
garment, which she holds up to me, saying, 

“There, sir, look at that! That is the 
only thing I have left in the world to 
remind me of better and happier days. It 
is the ulster your good lady gave me and 
which I used to wear when I attended your 
church. It is the only thing I value in the 
world, and although I have parted with 
everything else that would fetch a penny or 
two, I have never once allowed this to go out 
of my possession even for a day. I have 
taken my only dress off my back and my 
shoes off my feet and allowed them to be 
carried off to the pawnshop, which accounts 
for my being now in this heap of rags, but 1 
will suffer death sooner than part with this 
last memento of one who when all the world 
spurned and shunned me, took me by the 
hand and spoke in gentle, loving tones to me 
and treated me more as if I had been a 
sister than the unworthy creature I am. 
Tell her this—tell her this from me, sir. 
Tell her that I am as bad as bad can be, but 
that Iam not ungrateful—to her. Tell her 
that I have at last fallen down to the very 


lowest depths of degradation and misery, 
from which I shall never again arise. I 
shall never see her again, never again hear 
her gentle, soothing voice ; but tell her that 
in the very depths of the hell into which I 
have already fallen and which I have created 
for myself, { shall always think of her 
kindness with feelings of the most profound 
gratitude. Sir, I thank you for the honour 
of your visit, and I wish you and yours a 
happy Christmas !” 

Ah me! let us hasten away from these 
subterranean caverns. There is a strong 
smell of brimstone here, and it makes me 
feel sick and faint, and causes a choking 
sensation in the throat. Let us go up again 
to the surface of the earth. 


VIl. 


ReEtTuRNING through Sardinia Street and 
the ancient archway, we find ourselves again 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and going round the 
right-hand corner we pass “The White 
House,” where Charles the Second’s favourite, 
the notorious Duchess of Portsmouth, once 
resided, though it is said by some chroniclers 
to have been built by Inigo Jones for the 
Earl of Portsmouth. Then we enter Ports- 
mouth Street, on the left-hand side of which 
stands “ The Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles 
Dickens, with the “‘ Black Jack”’ public house 
almost facing it. This public house was 
formerly called “The Jump,” to commemorate 
a desperate leap said to have been made by 
Jack Shepherd from a window of the first 
floor when escaping from his pursuers. 

I wonder what brought my poor Jack 
down in this particular direction, and to 
such an out-of-the-world corner as this? Can 
it be that the old haunts of his notorious 
namesake have a fascination for him also? 
that he has made Jack Shepherd his patron 
saint? and that he looks upon this public 
house as his shrine? These are very uncom- 
fortable thoughts, but not at all improbable ; 
for although my poor Jack cannot read, 
many of his former companions can, and the 
only literature with which they are acquainted 
is the literature which portrays as heroes 
highway robbers and thieves and murderers. 

But Jack is not now at “The Black Jack,” 
though we are told that three lads, each one 
of whom answers to his description, have 
been seen in the bar during the evening. 

Boss thereupon suggests Clare Market as 
a not unlikely place to find him in at such a 
time. So we pass on to the bottom of 
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Portsmouth Street, where we turn round to 
the right and enter Gilbert Passage, over 
which there is another antique-looking arch- 
way or gallery. This passage contains several 
old curiosity shops and openings into other 
narrow passages leading to Sheffield Street 
on the north side, and Clement’s Inn on the 
south. Indeed there is quite a maze of 
narrow passages round this particular spot, 
and a stranger losing his way here at night 
might find it in more senses than one, a very 
awkward maze to get out of. 
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gaily decorated with holly and mistletoe and 
a variety of other things peculiar to the 
season. Nor are the hucksters and “ costers” 
one whit behind the shopkeepers in their 
display of Christmas decorations; on the 
contrary, they excel them in show if not in 
excellence. For all along the street there 
are two rows of stalls and barrows, one row 
on either side, and very many of them con- 
tain nothing else but evergreens or apples 
and oranges, or such things as bon-bons, 
-rackers, banners, Chinese lanterns, and air- 





SELLING 


NUTS. 


From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson 


From the darkness of Gilbert Passage we 
emerge into Vere Street, and cross over into, 
Clare Market. 

The street is so crowded with people and 
stalls and costermongers’ barrows that it is 
impossible to move along except at a very 
slow pace. We have therefore ample time 
and food for observation. And a more in- 
teresting scene, to my mind, could scarcely 
be found. 

The shop windows are 
light, from naked flaming 


all ablaze with 
gas-jets, and all 


balloons. True, there are many costers’ 
barrows loaded with vegetables—potatoes. 
‘abbages, turnips, carrots, parsnips, and oh! 
such quantities of onions, and some of them 
so large! and many with fish. But these 
displays of the more homely articles of con- 
sumption do not in any way mar the scene. 
They add a charm to it. They proclaim the 
eternal union of the useful with the beautiful. 
They make one feel that the land must be 
overflowing with plenty. And hark! the 
vendors of all the different commodities, both 
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the useful and the beautiful, are inviting the 
people to come and help themselves—to take 
their choice of the very best, and as much as 
they like, and not to trouble themselves 
about payment, as money is no object to the 
vendors—they have already as much as they 
want, and they have merely come with their 
goods to the market to make their friends a 
Christmas present or two. It is Christmas 
time and they want all their friends to have 
a merry Christmas. And if they ask a 
nominal price for their goods instead of 
giving them away “free gratis for nothing,” 
as they would like to do, why, it is only out 
of consideration for their friends’ 
feelings, and to avoid the possi- 
bility of wounding their honest 
pride. 

The trade in shellfish is carried on 
in this neighbourhood as a distinct 
branch of merchandise. Not in 
close shops, which are very inimical 
to the welfare of fishes, but in the 
open air, on barrows, where, if 
any of them are still alive, they 
may, if they like, come out of 
their shells and enjoy freely such 
sports and pastimes as are acces- 
sible to fish out of water. 

The persons who own or hire 
these barrows are vulgarly termed 
“costermongers ” or “ costers,” but 
they invariably style themselves 
“general dealers.” Why “general,” 
if they only deal in fish or fruit 
or vegetables, or any other par- 
ticular commodity? Because they 
do not confine their dealings to 
any particular commodity, but deal in any- 
thing which they can buy and sell to the 
greatest advantage. Thus the man whose 
barrow is loaded with fish to-day may have 
been selling vegetables yesterday, or vice 
versa. 

But there are certain costers who stick 
to one particular branch of business; for 
example, those who prepare and sell such 
things as sheep’s-trotters, or black-puddings 
(a mysterious preparation made out of the 
blood and internal organs of animals), or 
rock-candy, or baked potatoes, or roasted 
chestnuts ; or who keep a coffee-stall, or an 
oyster-stall with vinegar and pepper ready 
at hand, so that the oysters may be eaten 
on the spot. But with the oysters may 
generally be found various other kinds of 
shell-fish, in their season, especially cockles, 
mussels, periwinkles, and whelks. Shrimps 
are also held in high esteem in these parts, 
and are largely dealt in by the costers when 


in season. They are generally sold in small 
paper packets, holding half-a-pint, and are 
either carried home for the family tea, or 
consumed at leisure during the course of a 
promenade in the streets, and the shells, 
after having been well sucked, are gracefully 
chucked over the consumer’s shoulder, or 
playfully thrown at the noses of friends. 
A large trade is also done in nuts, which 
the poor are very fond of, for the same 
reason probably as they are partial to pork 
pies, veal-and-ham pies, and pickled pork. 
All these things are eminently “ satisfying.” 
Make a good hearty meal of nuts or pork 





A DEALER IN BALLOONS, 


From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


pie or pickled pork, and you are not likely 
to want any more food for at least the next 
forty-eight hours. 


VIII. 


But Jack is not there—nor is he to be 
found in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane, whither 
we are directed by one of Boss’s friends in 
Clare Market. So from Drury Lane we 
wend our way through Parker Street and 
Macklin Street, visiting the fourpenny and 
threepenny lodging-houses, and then finally 
we make a halt in the Seven Dials. 

Most of the shops are still open, and if we 
had time we should find some of them well 
worth a visit, especially the bird-fanciers’ 
shops. Some of these contain not only large 
collections of birds, but also of other live 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE OYSTER SEASON. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


creatures, including dogs, cats, white mice, 
white rats, rabbits and guinea pigs. 

The seven streets which converge at the 
Dials are all more or less in a lively state, 
and Little Earl Street is excessively lively ; 
for in this street there is always a market, 
and the market is now at its height. 

There is also a good deal of wild revelry 
going on all around the Dials ; and in the 
open space in the centre the entertainments 
are of a very mixed character. 

There is Cheap Jack, a smart and un- 
commonly sharp-looking young man, with 
rings on his fingers and a red muffler round 
his neck. Before him stands his barrow of 
trumpery, which he praises in magniloquent 
language, at the same time announcing his 
intention to give the things away, as it is 
Christmas time, for a mere song. And, 
strange to relate, these poor people buy his 
wares almost as fast as he can sell them. 

There also, not far from Cheap Jack, is 
the quack doctor, telling the people of the 
wonderful properties of his drugs and of the 
marvellous cures wrought by them. He 


holds up a box of lozenges which he says 
will cure any and every disease under the 


“sun; and occasionally he swallows, or pre- 


tends to swallow, some of his own drugs in 
order to prove their harmlessness. Him too 
they listen to with gaping mouths and 
attentive ear. And many of them buy his 
wares. 

Mounted on a chair in the midst of 
another little crowd of people stands a 
preacher preaching to them in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by ten thousand people. 
His language is anything but refined ; he is 
quite ignorant of grammar ; and he boasts of 
never having had a day’s schooling. And 
yet he seems to be well acquainted with his 
Bible; and he speaks with an ease and 
fluency which would put to shame many a 
highly educated parson. He relates to his 
audience how he was at one time the greatest 
blackguard that ever stepped in and out of 
the Seven Dials ; and after publicly making 
‘this honest though shameful confession, he 
pauses for a moment and apostrophises him- 
self thus :— 


















“Was you happy then, Dick, when you 
was a prize-fighter, and a drunkard, and a 
wife-beater, and starved your wife and 
children, and a blasphemer, and a scoffer 
at religion, and a reviler of all that is good 
—was you happy then, Dick! Now confess 
the truth, old boy! And with my ’and on 
my ‘art I answers, No, Dick, no! a thousand 
times No! You must confess, Dick, that 
you was the most miserable chap on the 
face o’ God’s earth. 

“But what about now, says you, and I 
orfen axes myself the same question, ‘ What 
about now, Dick?’ Well, my friends, I only 
needs to tell you that now I am commonly 
known by the name of ‘Happy Dick,’ and 
Happy Dick I ham /” 

Then he tells them he will sing them a 
song, and without any accompaniment, he 
begins. At first some of the audience begin 
to jeer and to mock ; but the preacher, not in 
the least daunted, goes on with his singing, 
and as he has a good voice and sings well, 
and the tune is a lively one, he soon carries 
his audience with him. And I pass on, not 
without a certain amount of admiration and 
respect for Happy Dick. 

At some distance from Happy Dick another 
orator is holding forth to another group of 
people on total abstinence. He denounces 
in very fierce language all persons who call 
themselves Christians and are not total 
abstainers. He doesn’t care a straw, he says, 
whether they are Methodists, Independents, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Bible Christians, 
Catholics, or Church of England ; if they are 
not total abstainers from all intoxicating 
liquors, they are all on the high road to 
perdition—yes, “as swre as eggs is eggs!” 

In the middle of another little crowd 
stands a lecturer of a different stamp from 
either of the other two. He too, like Happy 
Dick, is lecturing the people on the subject 
of religion, but not with a view to making 
them happy. He is going to prove to them, 
he says, that they in common with all man- 
kind, or the greater portion, have hitherto 
been the victims of a delusion. He is come 
to set them free—free from the tyranny of 
priestcraft—free from the tyranny of kings 
and queens—free from the tyranny of a 
bloated aristocracy—free from the tyranny 
of grasping capitalists—free But at 





this point a police-constable steps forward 
and requests the speaker to “shut up,” and 
as he refuses, the constable, who is joined by 
a couple of his brother officers, walks off 
with him in custody, and the liberator is 
locked up; a sad example of the irony of 
destiny. 
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1X. 


Tue hour is very late. It is past midnight. 
The bells from a hundred church-towers are 
ringing in Christmas-morn. But no further 
tidings of poor Jack. I fear we must give 
up the pursuit, at least for to-night. But 
before we go away from these saddening 
scenes I feel tempted to have one more look 
through the market which is still going on 
in Little Earl Street, and will probably last 
till mid-day. 





WHO'LL BUY ONE—FOR SIXPENCE. 


From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 


The majority of purchasers in this market 
are women, some of them accompanied by 
their husbands, some with infants at their 
breasts. Here are also tiny little girls with 
weird-looking faces peering out through their 
mothers’ bonnets and shawls. Some of these 
children have had to earn the Christmas 
dinner for their sick mothers and hungry 
brothers and sisters by selling evergreens 
during the day, and are now laying out their 
small earnings with as much shrewdness and 
forethought as a financier on ‘Change could 
display in investing his thousands. Others, 
both young and old, are still trying to earn 
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a Christmas dinner by singing doleful dirges, 
or quaint carols, or sentimental or comic 
songs, in different parts of the market. 
Near the end of the street, next to the 
Five Dials, stands a public-house called The 
Bunch of Grapes, and in front of that 
house there is quite a large gathering of 
men, women, and children, who seem to be 
much interested in some performance going 
on in the midst of them. Every now and then 
they clap their hands and make the street 
ring with shouts of applause, as if they were 
in the gallery of a theatre witnessing the 
performance of some popular actor. And 
during the intervals of silence on the part of 


ain’t the most unlikeliest place in the world 
to find little Jack in—is it? 

“It’s the most likeliest,” answers Boss ; 
“ Jack’s uncommon fond o’ theayters, and 
singing and acting and such like, and as he 
can’t very orfen get the money to pay for 
’arf-price in the gallery he follers about all 
the people as performs in the streets, some- 
times for hours an’ hours together. And 
I ’appens to know as Mad Nell was allays a 
special favourite of hisn, and that he followed 
her about so much that she took notice 
of him, and was wery kind to him, and 
used sometimes to give him money to buy 
wittles—when she had any—I shouldn’t be 





PENNY WINDMILLS. 
From a Drawing by HucGH THomson. 


the crowd we can plainly distinguish the 
voice of a woman singing and reciting after 
the manner of opera singers and celebrated 
actors and actresses. 

“It is Mad Nell!” exclaims Blank. 

“Yes, it’s Mad Nell,” echoes Boss. 

“IT should know her voice among a 
thousand,” adds Blank. 

“Tt’s a wery fine voice,” remarks Boss 
patronisingly, and with the air of an ex- 
perienced theatrical critic. ‘Some folks says 
it’s the finest woice in Lunnon, and that if 
she’d only a-stuck to the stage she might 
easily a made a large fortune. As it is, it’s 
my opinion as she licks the best of ’em all to 
fits.” 

“T say, Boss,” quoth Mr. Blank, “this 


a bit surprised if we was to find little Jack 
here—suppose we has a look?” 

Hereupon, after agreeing as to a rendez- 
vous, we disperse amongst the crowd, and I 
manage to get near enough to the centre to 
see and hear all that is going on, my rough 
overcoat being a sufficient safeguard against 
the danger of attracting attention to the fact 
of my being a clergyman. 

To see any young woman under such cir- 
cumstances cannot at any time be otherwise 
than painful to any with a grain of pity 
left in his heart ; but to see in such circum- 
stances a young girl like Nell, with beautiful 
features and talents which might have been 
trained to excellence is exceedingly painful. 
But however much I may object to the 
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exhibition I have no right to interfere, and 
the object I have in view is, I trust, a suf- 
ficient. apology for my presence at such a 
scene. It is only due to Nell, however, to 
state that there is never anything absolutely 
bad in her public performances, either in 
word or action, as will be seen from her 
present performance, which consists of a 
series of harmless songs and buffooneries ; 
imitations of different characters, and of 
popular actors and actresses, and more 
especially of opera singers. 

Of her origin and early history very little 
is known except from her own statements 
which are far from pretentious. 
She lays claim to being born of 
respectable parentage but says 
her father died when she was 
very young. Her father was 
Irish, her mother English, and 
she herself was born in London. 
When still quite a child Nell had 
a passion for the stage and wanted 
to become an actress ; and as her 
mother objected she ran away 
from home. She succeeded in 
getting on the stage, but in what 
capacity is involved in mystery. 
She is very reticent on that point. 
But whatever it was, her chances 
of rising were destroyed by her 
waywardness and wilfulness, her 
extreme independence of manner, 
and probably also by her defective 
education. She once managed to 
get an engagement of some kind 
in Drury Lane Theatre, but her 
short-lived success was achieved 
at a music-hall in the East-end, 
which is now a theatre. There 
she unfortunately acquired a fond- 
ness for strong drink, which, act- 
ing upon her excitable tempera- 
ment, made her, while under its 
influence, as mad as a March 
hare. Her natural eccentricity of character, 
however, is sufficiently marked to have ac- 
quired for her the appellation by which she 
is generally known in St. Giles’s, where she 
lives in one of the poorest streets. But in 
her case the nickname is never applied in 
malice ; it is more of a pet name than any- 
thing else, for Nell is very popular among 
the poorer classes, and to a certain extent 
even respected, for this reason, that while 
mixing freely with all sorts of characters, 
and performing for the amusement of all 
sorts of company, in the street, in the 
market, or in the bar of a public-house, 
she will never allow a liberty to be taken 


with her—she is “always the lady,” according 
to the popular verdict. 

A very poor lady, to judge from her dress, 
or rather from the old ulster which conceals 
her dress, or the absence of a dress, and the 
boots which do not conceal her feet, and the 
black hat which is stuck on one side of her 
head and decorated with red feathers. But 
genius is a thing which rises superior to 
clothes and will assert its presence in spite 
of rags. Nay, it will sometimes turn its 
very rags into a channel of fun. Here is an 
example before us. This poor girl is at the 
present moment personating the character of 





RIVALS IN THE CONFECTIONARY LINE. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Taomsoy. 


a fop, or what is calied a “masher,” and 
raises roars of laughter by the supercilious 
airs she assumes, the manner in which she 
struts to and fro, and the ridiculous attitude 
in which she poses herself when she stands 
still, with a reversed cane under her right 
arm, while the thumb of her left hand is 
stuck in one of the tatters in her ulster near 
the arm-pit. 

Then she does a pas seul or two, after the 
manner of the Taglioni or the Vestris of the 
day. Then she does a few steps of an Irish 
jig and of a Scotch reel, after which she 
declares that she cannot and will not dance 
any more to please the Lord Chancellor. 
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So the crowd, finding that Mad Nell will 
not contribute to its further amusement, 
disperses, and she is left standing alone. 
Then a half-drunken ruffian goes up to her 
and attempts to put his arm round her 
waist, but lithe as a panther she eludes his 
grasp and at the same time deals him a 
stinging slap in the face. The cowardly 
ruffian thereupon “makes for her” with 
closed fists, but as he is about to strike her, 
he himself is knocked down. 

“Come along, Nellie,” says Blank, whose 
brawny arm has defended her, “we'll pro- 
tect you.—You know me and Boss, and this 
gentleman is a friend.”’ 

“J return you many thanks,” replies Nell, 
“but I don’t stand in need of any protection ; 
I am quite able to defend myself.—Good 
night and a merry Christmas to you all, 
gentlemen.” 

“Stop, stop, Nellie, we want your help if 
you don’t want ours.” 

“ What help can such as you want from a 
poor girl like me? sure you are after mocking 
me. 

“This is what we want, Nellie,” says 
Blank ; “ you know little Jacky who always 
used to follow you about so, to listen to your 
singing, and you know how he was taken in 
hand some short time ago by the gentleman 
who lives near me? Well, this is the gentle- 
man and he’s in great trouble because little 
Jack has been led away by some bad fellows 
and can’t anywhere be found. And now I 
want you to find him for us ; for if anybody 
can you can; and if you'll only do it and 
bring him back, you'll be doing the boy a 
great service, and you sha’n’t be the loser 
by it.” 

Nell is indignant at the hint about a 
reward, but professes the greatest interest in 
little Jack’s welfare and ends by assuring 
me that if the boy is to be found she will 
find him and bring him back tome. And 
she goes away muttering, “I cannot save 
myself, but I may be able to save that poor 
poor boy, and if I can I will.” 

And with swift foot Mad Nell disappears 
in one of the many dark labyrinths that in- 
tersect one another at this point ; and Boss 
goes off in another direction towards the 
lodging-house at which he puts up; and 
Mr. Blank goes somewhere else; and I am 
left alone. 

* ‘ * # * 

Christmas Day comes, but I hear no 
tidings of Jack, and I am unable to go in 
quest of him, for I am detained at home by 
other duties which have a prior claim upon 
my time. Still, poor Jack is never out of 
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my mind—I see him again reduced to misery 
and want, feeding upon the husks of the 
swine. Alas! poor Jack! 
* * * eo & 

Christmas Day passes, and the day after 
Christmas, still no tidings of Jack. But 
on the third day a young woman comes to 
the door of my house looking so pale and 
haggard that she frightens the servant who 
opens the door. It is Mad Nell; and when 
I see her standing there alone and looking 
so grave and worn, I fear she has only come 
to bring me bad news. But she will not tell 
me anything ; she only begs me to go with 
her at once into Little Wild Street—an 
obscure street at the back of these premises, 
and chiefly inhabited by very poor Irish 
people. There she points out a doorstep, on 
which I see poor Jack lying fast asleep! 
“There!” she says, “I have kept my 
promise ; and now, as I haven’t had a wink 
of sleep since the night before Christmas 
Eve, I must run away and leave the boy in 
your hands. But you won’t be too hard 
upon him, will you, sir? No, thank you; 
no money for saving poor little Jacky—I 
don’t do things of this sort for money. 
Thank you all the same.” And she ran 
away like a March hare. 

I must leave Jack to tell his own story. 


X. 


JACK’S ACCOUNT OF THE WAY IN WHICH HE 
SPENT CHRISTMAS. 


“ Yrs, sir, that was all the money I ’ad— 
that sixpunce wot you gived me on Christ- 
mas Eve—not a blessed farden besides, and 
that was sixpunce too much, cos it didn’t do 
me no good.’ 

“ That is quite evident, Jack. But I want 
you now to tell me how you spent Christmas 

how you spent the sixpence does not much 
matter, for that I gave you to spend as you 
liked.” 

“ Well, sir, I'll tell you sackly all as I did 
from the time I left the house till I was 
fetched back. But please, sir, I must begin 
with the sixpunce, cos it was all of that that 
I stopped out, and all that follered arter was 
in consequence of the sixpunce like.” 

“Very well, then, tell me first how you 
spent the sixpence, and then what you did 
with yourself—where you went to, where 
you slept, how you lived, and who were your 
companions.” 
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“Well, sir, arter you gived me that six- 
punce you gived me leave to go out to spend 
the evening an’ I goes. Then when I gets 
outside who should I meet in the street but 
two boys, one was a chap called Crocodile, 
the other a chap they calls Ginger, cos he’s 
got red ‘air. They was both a waitin’ for 
me outside, and as soon as they catches sight 
o’ me up they comes, and Ginger says, says 
he, ‘Let’s go for a walk!’ All right, says 
I, where shall us go to? says I. ‘There’s 
going to be a raffle at old mother Black’s,’ 
says Crocodile, ‘ let’s go there,’ and away we 


, 


goes. 
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didn’t like one another and had parted com- 
pany long ago, so that you can see down into 
the cellar down below, on’y there’s nofin to 
see, cos it’s too dark. And then you see, 
sir, there’s no winder to the cellar, on'y a bit 
o’ gratin, so the cellar is allays full o’ wind, 


and the noise it makes down there sumtimes 


is horful, and the way it comes up whistling 
through the floor is horful. They calls it the 
‘devil’s bellus,’ and that’s wot makes the 


cat get into the hoven.”’ 


” 


“ But is there no fire in the grate? 
“Well, sometimes there is, and sometimes 
there ain’t. But old Mother Black never ’as 





GINGER HAS AN IDEA. 


From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


“Tt ain’t a very comfor’ble room at the 
best o’ times, cos it’s allays horful cold or 
horful ’ot. It was horful ’ot on the night 
o the raffle. But gen’ally when it ain’t full 
of boys and gals it’s so horful cold that old 
mother Black’s cat gets into the hoven to 
warm hisself and keep out o’ the wind.” 

“« Are the windows broken then?” 

“Oh, no, sir, the windows isn’t broke, not 
the window as is in the shop, cos then the 
toffy would soon all be gone, but mother 
Black takes good care o’ that. But the floor 


0’ the shop is all full of holes and cracks and 
long chinks. 


The planks all look as if they 











much fire in the grate, not enough to keep 
the cat away, on’y jest enough to keep ’im 
warm and snug like.” 

“Well, I should now like to hear something 
about that raffle that took place in her shop 
on Christmas Eve. What was the prize for 
which you raffled ¢”’ 

* Ah! it were a splendid prize, sir, and no 
mistake. A full-size walkin’-stick! But 
the raffle wasn’t all the time in the shop, 
before I left they all went down into the 
back cellar.” 

“ A full-size walking-stick? And do you 
mean to say you were such an idiot as to 
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stake your money on a walking-stick, with 
only sixpence in your pocket? And is it 
possible that a number of boys and girls 
could have been found silly enough to throw 
their money away upon the chance of getting 
an article that would have been of no use to 
them? Pray, what did you intend to do 
with the walking-stick, supposing you had 
won it?” 

‘“ Kat it.” 

“Eat it? Eat a walking-stick?” 

“ Yes, sir, eat it. You see, sir, it wasn’t 
a common walkin’-stick ; it were all made o’ 
sweet-stuff.” 

“Oh ! and how much was the stake? What 
did the old woman make you pay for your 
chance?” 

“'Thruppunce apiece.” 

“ And how many paid into the raffle?” 

“ About twenty in all.” 

“So old Mrs. Black got about five shillings 
for her piece of sugar-stick, or whatever it was?” 

“Well, sir, she got about twenty thrup- 
pences for the walkin’-stick, and about 
twenty more for a box o’ bong-bongs, and 
both was won by a little girl as lives with 
old Mother Black.” 

“ What a lucky little girl! 
put into the second raffle?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I put into two, and lost the 
sixpence you gived me.” 

“Well! and then = 

“Well, when we come away from old 
Mother Black’s, I finds it nigh upon ten 
o'clock, and I says to Crocodile and Ginger, 
‘I dunno wot I shall do now ; nine o'clock is 
my time, and now it’s ten, and they allays 
locks up at our place at ten. Andif I’m 
locked out, what shall Ido? I ’aven’t got 
even as much as would pay for a bed in a 
three-penny lodgin’-house,’ says I.” 

“Then Ginger he scratches his head and 
looks as if he was tryin’ to think a bit like, 
and then he ups with ’is ’ead sudden like, 
and says, ‘ Let’s go for a walk.’”’ 

«Then you thinks I is shet hout?’ says 
I. ‘In coorse you is,’ says ee. 

“So with that we all three makes a start, 
and goes fust down round by the ‘ Black 
Jack,’ then through Clare Market, then up 
Drury Lane, and through Museum Street 
into Oxford Street. Then we comes to a dead 
stop, and looks at one another not knowin’ 
which way to go. ‘ What shall we do now ?’ 
says I, and Ginger considers a bit agen and 
then says, just in the same solemn woice as 
before, ‘ Let’s go for a walk!’ and with that 
ee turns upon ’is ’eels and sets hoff towards 
’Obun and me and Crocodile follows arter, 
and we never stops till we comes to Strat- 


And did you 
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ford. It was then nigh upon four o'clock in 
the morning—Christmas mornin’.”’ 

“Well, and when you got to Stratford, 
what did you do there?” 

“Oh, at Stratford, we ’eard a band a- 
playin’ in the streets. It was Father King’s 
band. I knowed it by the big drummer, cos 
ee’s a scavenger, and lives in St. Giles’s,” 

“ And who is Father King ?”’ 

“ Oh, Father King he belongs to the people 
over the way. Not to that ‘tic’lar chapel, 
but it’s all the same, and ee’s got two bands, 
a brass band an’ a drum and fife band, and 
they’re all teetot’lers, an’ ’is big drummer 
he lives in St. Giles’s, and they plays in the 
streets till five o’clock on Christmas mornin’, 
and till five o'clock we follered ’em about.” 

“ Well—and then?”’ 

“Then we ’ad a cup o’ coffee at a coffee- 
stall in Aldgate, which Ginger ee ’ad a little 
money still in ’is pocket, an’ ee it were as 
paid for the coffee. Arter that we walks 
back towards ‘ome like, but keeps clear o’ 
St. Giles’s and makes for St. James’s Park. 
We stopped in the Park till all the people 
went ‘ome to dinner, ’cept them as ’ad got 
no dinner an’ no ’ome to go to.” 

“But you had a good home to go to, and 
a good dinner awaiting you, and I have no 
doubt your companions might also have had 
a good dinner at their own homes. Pray, 
where did you get your Christmas dinner, 
and what did your dinner consist of ?” 

“Oh, we went and buyed some bread an’ 
cheese which Ginger he pays for it, and that 
was our Christmas dinner.” 

“T hope you enjoyed it?” 

“Well, sir, can’t say as I didn’t. I’ve 
horfen been glad to get a bit o’ dry bread 
for my Sunday dinner before I see you, and 
cheese is cheese.” 

“Well, and after dinner?” 

“ Arter dinner we gets up and we goes 
all round Hyde Park. Arter that we comes 
back to St. Giles’s and ’as a sit-down on a 
doorstep till parst ten at night. Then Ginger 
gets up again and says, ‘Let’s go for a 
walk!’ and off we goes without sayin’ a 
word and walks to’ Ampstead ’Eath which it 
was close upon daylight when we come to 
the ’Eath. We stopped there all day.” 

“And how did you manage to pass that 
day. You got plenty of fresh air at any 
rate. Did you manage to get anything else?” 

“We watched the show people puttin’ up 
the swings and the other people ridin’ on 
donkeys, and Ginger ee bought some bread 
and cheese and shared it wi’ us, which he ’ad 
two shillings in all, ’ad Ginger at the start, 
arter the raffle on Christmas Eve.” 
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“ Well, you passed the day on Hampstead 
Heath, that brings us up to Saturday night. 
What was your next move?” 

“ Arter dark we went back to St. Giles’s, 
which it was near eleven when we got ’ome 
like, but we didn’t like to go ‘ome, so we sits 
down again on a doorstep till we can’t sit 
any longer for the cold like. Then Ginger ’ee 
ups again and says, ‘I can’t stand this any 
longer, if we goes to sleep ere, says ee, we 
shall be friz to death and wake up to find 
ourselves dead corpses in the morning,’ says 
ee—' let’s go fora walk!’ We then went to 
Battersea Pier and back which it was now 
Sunday morning when us got back. Then 
Ginger ee left us and went ‘ome, and 
Crocodile ee goes off too and leaves me alone. 
I spent the Sunday sittin’ on door-steps in 
Little Wild Street and was nearly famished. 
But at dinner time a poor boy brought down 
some meat and taters and give it me, and 
that is about the last thing as I can call to 
mind till you found me out and tooked me 
back, and you not scoldin’ me and speakin’ 
kind to me arter wot I ’ad done was a wuss 
punishment to me nor if you ’ad gived me 
the jolliest ’idin’ as a chap ever ’ad.” 

* + * 
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After that escapade Jack quietly settled 
down to his new life, and worked and be- 
haved so well that in less than six months I 
felt justified in recommending him to the 
situation which he now holds, that of house- 
boy in a large institution, where he is serving 
under the supervision of a wise and kind- 
hearted lady, and earning twelve pounds a 
year to begin with, in addition to his board 
and lodging. And I am happy to say that 
during the few months he has been in that 
place I have heard nothing but good reports 
of him. He works well and behaves well, 
and they think he will make an excellent 
servant in spite of a habit which he has not 
yet been able entirely to throw off—that of 
turning a somersault or doing “the wheel” 
when he finds himself alone on the pavement, 
and thinks he may do so unobserved. 

Jack came to see me last Sunday, looking so 
well and respectable and happy that no one 
could have guessed from his appearance that 
he had not always been well cared for ; much 
less could any one, except an intimate ac- 
quaintance, have recognised in him the poor 
waif so unexpectedly tossed at my feet by 
the troubled waves of life on a cold winter 
morning, in the heart of London. 

D. Rice-Jones. 


MAD NELL. 


From a Drawing by Hvucu Tuomson 
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“COLONIAL PAPERS, PLEASE COPY.” 


ENGLISH yet! though strange your faces 
Browned with hard Colonial toil, 


In our hearts ye keep your places, 


Y 4 
Brothers, born on foreign soil.: 
: ; ; . 3 
Listen in each distant clime 
To our English Christmas chime. 
a 
English yet! Should ever trouble : 


Enter your dear Mother's door, 
Would ye not then love her double ? 

Shed your blood, expend your store ? 
Nor in ends o’ the earth forget 


That ye all are English yet? 





English yet! The world seems narrow 
To your hearts so warm and wide: 
And they fly straight as an arrow 
Home to us each Christmastide : 
And our eyes with tears are wet, 
Thinking ye are English yet. 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

















PEACE AFTER TOIL. 
From a Drawing by J, Buxton KyIcur. 


HOPS AND HOP-PICKING. 


“We're going down hopping to-morrow, 

To leave our poor homes and their sorrow, 
And what we can’t pick we must borrow. 
Down—by the sweet gardens of Kent 

We went. 


“They pay but eight bushels a shilling, 
And bins take a dozen a-filling. 
How can us poor folk get a living ? 
Down—-by the sweet gardens of Kent 
We went.” 





Sucn is the rough and halting rhyme, 
varying with the changing conditions of 
each year, and set to a monotonous tune 
with an octave jump at the end, which may 
be heard along Kentish and Sussex lanes as 
September draws near, bringing with it a 
strange crowd of men and women from the 
lowest slums of the metropolis as well as 
from the healthier confinement of provincial 
towns, who come to breathe the pure air of 
country meadows while they earn a merry 
shilling over the fragrant bins of the hop- 
growers. A strange crowd they are indeed ! 

Ragged tramps who never earn a penny at 
any other time of the year, and who spend what 
they earn now, as fast as they earn it, in drink ; 
brutal men who beat their wives openly in 
the fields just as much as secretly behind the 
hedges, or in the huts where they sleep at 
night ; sickly women and children bred in 
city alleys, who often take to the occupation 
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solely 
because 
itis their 

only 
means of 
having the 
change of 
air pre- 
scribed by 
the doctor ; 
on the other hand, 
hale country men of 
the county, smart servant girls who take 
this opportunity to be out of place that 
they may have a merry time of it ; weather- 
worn mothers of the neighbourhood with the 
whole family at their heels, from the boys 
and girls who can pick their bushel or two 
themselves to the baby who cannot be left 
at home; handsome youths and maidens 
from the villages around, or from other 
villages whence they have earned their way— 
maidens whose bronzed faces and well-worn 
clothes accord far better than anything with 
the surroundings, rough of manner, and 
roughin speech, but perhaps not any the worse 
for that, and whose merry laughter rings 
out over the fields and lanes, till it even 
drowns the coarse taunts and coarser oaths 
of the less reputable portion of the com-- 
munity. 

Ever since the winter the thoughts of all 


and 
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these people have been turned, more or less, 
to the hop-picking. 

The ne’er-do-weels have made it their 
excuse for earning nothing during the whole 
remainder of the year ; the heads of families 
have looked forward to it as the means of 
satisfying long-standing claims ; mothers have 
seen in it the chance of little comforts for 
the coming winter, of warm garments and 
new frocks for little growing forms, of a 
savings’-box against bad times, and every 
one has watched the growth of the crop, and 
discussed its prospects with almost as much 
anxiety as the grower himself, to whom its 
failure has been known to mean even ruin. 

Ever since the stagnant winter-time was 
over, when the ground was covered with 
snow, or crusted with frost, or at best showed 
no more remembrance of its brilliant harvest- 
time than the cone-shaped stacks of hop- 
poles set at regular intervals over the barren 
earth, like huts of some deserted village, 
and around which the blue-eyed speedwell, 
the white-starred chickweed, and the purple 
nettle clustered in the cold sunshine as 
heralds of the coming spring—ever since the 
early days of March when the purple-red 
shoots made their way above ground, have 
the farmer’s anxieties begun. Although 
not until after the time when the women 
and unemployed of the villages have earned 
their first-fruits of the hop-gardens by tying 
up the early shoots to the poles, are the 
worst evils to be looked for, still the attention 
of the farmer must be constantly on the 
alert, and many and curious are the manures 
tried to enrich the growth of the plants and 
to avoid the after perils of the “fly” and 
the “mould” which have been known to 
spoil so many crops that promised brilliantly 
in their earlier stages. 

Although of course not equal to the 
luxuriant beauty of their autumnal perfection, 
the hop-gardens are a pretty sight in the 
flowering spring-time, with the woods and 
fields and orchards, budding or a-bloom all 
around them, and the women standing in 
their midst tying up the main “ bines” with 
thin matting or rushes, so that they may 
coil upward of themselves around the poles 
with that tenacious grasp of which the hop 
is specially capable, and throw out the side 
shoots that form the waving crests and the 
twining tendrils so graceful at the full 
growth of the plant. 

All through the year the progress of the 
hops is food for comment and speculation to 
the country-folk. Everybody knows what 
kind of a crop each farmer is likely to have, 
and what kind of a “tally” he is likely to 
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pay. A “tally’’ means the price paid for 
picking per bushel. It varies according to 
the season ; a good crop is picked faster than 
a bad one, and large hops fill the bins 
quicker. Two shillings and sixpence per 
dozen bushels is first-rate pay, but the tally 
is often not over eighteenpence per dozen. 

A “professional picker” who works from 
dawn to twilight, and not, as some of the 
village folk, who arrive late on the field, can 
however, easily pick eighteen bushels a day, 
and a rapid worker picks nearly two dozen 
bushels, so that a woman—and even a man 
—earns a fair day’s wage, and where a family 
of five or six are in the field together, no 
mean sum may be put into the savings’-box 
at the end of the week. 

How eagerly do the poor folk watch the 
weather as the “hopping” season approaches! 
The first fortnight of the month is compara- 
tively safe unless the luck be sorely against 
them, but where the farmer is a large grower 
even his own crop will not be picked in less 
than three weeks, sometimes not in less than 
four weeks, and the vagrant portion of the 
community often pass from one farm to 
another according as the crop ripens. 

For a good many among the Kent and 
Sussex farmers, desirous apparently of getting 
their crop into the market earlier than their 
neighbours, seem to have taken during the last 
twenty years to growing a kind of hop called 
the “ Early Prolific,’ which, in the opinion of 
some men of long experience, does not 
possess the aroma of the “Golding” or 
“Jones” hop, and not being of the same 
value to the brewer, does not command the 
same price. Until lately the “ Early Prolific” 
seems to have passed muster in foreign 
markets, but now its inferior power is being 
found out even there, and growers of it are 
contemplating “ grubbing up” their planta- 
tions after the present season, and resetting 
them with the older varieties. At present, 
however, there are still many plantations of 
“Early Prolifics” which come to maturity a 
week or two sooner than the other kinds, 
and if the pickers make their arrangements 
well, they can generally secure one or two 
“jobs” out of the season. It is probably 
in the Sussex district that those interested 
in the hop-harvest watch the weather the 
most anxiously. The most harmful kind of 
storms are less to be feared on the inland 
plains and hill-sides and in the wind- 
screened valleys of Kent, than where sea- 
breezes sweep across the Sussex downs, 
finding access even to the favoured slopes 
which the farmer has chosen as the most 
sheltered and open to the sun. 


























THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY. 
From a Drawing by J. Buxton Kyiaut. 
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Mere rain does not seem to be feared as it 
is feared at the hay-making or for the wheat 
harvest. So long as the pickers will pick 
the farmer minds the rain but little. 

But as the pickers are in such a great 
proportion of women and children, rain does 
materially affect the attendance in the field, 
and is dreaded by the unfortunate “ hopper,” 
who must either risk cold and fever or forego 
the sorely needed day’s wage, as well as in a 
measure by the farmer who sees the work 
retarded. 

Rain, however, is not the worst that the 
weather can do to the farmer. Granted that 
he has come safely through the perils of the 
“fly” and the “ mould,’ which result from 
unhealthiness at the root rather than from 
any external influence, and which, moreover, 
would have shown themselves earlier, he has 
still to fear the *‘ browning” of his hops by 
a severe gale of wind. And this, as well as 
another evil, the Sussex farmer has more 
cause to look for than his Kentish neigh- 
bour. A gale at this season, when the plants 
are towering high and laden with fruit, will 
often lay low whole acres of hop-fields, or 
turn the berry brown and useless even when 
it does not cast it to the earth; and on the 
other hand, if the weather be unusually hot 
and still for the time of year, sea-fogs will 
sometimes creep up across the marshes, or 
land mists steam out of the moist earth, 
which dykes and streams intersect, and steal 
over the plantations at dead of night after 
the hot days. On the morrow the sun rising 
brilliant and fierce again, scalds the moistened 
plants, and turns the husks of that dead 
brown colour which the hop-grower curses 
as he sees, for it means that he will have to 
leave whole acres to rot, the cost of picking 
and drying not being worth any return he 
could hope to get. 

Many a sleepless night must the weather- 
wise farmer spend. 

When the moon rises over the lonely plain 
and folks wander forth to revel in the cool 
after the hot and sultry day, he walks the 
marsh, watching the mists rise, blue and 
faint, in streaks and sheets over the level 
land, and counts their cost to him when they 
shall have floated upward and over to the 
sheltered slopes that he thought secure. And 
when the dangers of heat are over, still he 
lies awake at night knowing that the cruel 
equinoctial gales are just about ‘due at this 
time, and listens to every puff of wind. 
And too surely maybe he hears it rising 
and sighing across the marsh, hears perhaps 
even the distant roar of the waves thunder- 
ing upon the beach a mile and more away, 
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and knows that the lashing gusts are tearing 
up the clefts of the downs, levelling whole 
stretches of precious garden, where yesterday 
the beautiful bines towered ten and twelve 


feet high, waving their clustered crests in 


the fragrant autumn air, intertwining their 
graceful tendrils from pole to pole, drooping 
their bunches of downy fruit, in cascades of 
palest green amid the luxuriant wealth of 
vine-shaped leaves that drape their stately 
height. 

Many a fortune has been made and lost 
over hops, many a field that brought in 
hundreds of pounds one year will scarcely 
pay for its cultivation the next! It is no 
wonder that the farmers have an anxious 
time of it, and stand morosely at evening- 
time on the crests of the downs where the 
windmills are placed to catch the western 
breezes and watch the sky when the sun 
goes down. 

Strange and lurid skies they are some- 
times at this season, pillars upon pillars, and 
masses upon masses of grey cloud piled away 
above the horizon, or swooping down towards 
it, lightening and softening overhead into 
tender dove-coloured tints where a clearer 
blue is seen dimly athwart them. And 
beneath the clouds a fiery space of angry 
crimson, of whose flames they seem to be 
but the dense columns of smoke, and whose 
redness grows in intensity till it is reflected 
upon all around—reflected in pearly pinkness 
upon the clouds overhead, and upon the 
clouds to the east, in golden mellowness upon 
the moon rising out of the sea, in amethyst 
tints upon the grey vapours to seaward and 
upon the stream that wanders across the 
dim marshland, in purple haze upon the 
distant downs or where the oast-houses with 
their cowled heads stand out upon the nearer 
ridges. Glorious sunsets for the artist, but 
ominous to the farmer. 

Fortunately however for the land, hop 
seasons are not always bad, nor farmers’ 
prospects always at the lowest ebb. The 
sun sets red and clear many a golden 
September evening behind the blue downs 
that lie beyond those lonely meadows of the 
Sussex marshes, and rises clear and regal 
out of the dark sea, till it awakens it all 
into jewelled colour beside the brown of the 
mellowing pasture-land. The days are warm, 
but the sun’s power is tempered, and sucks 
no dangerous mists out of the earth. And 
on the tender evenings of these autumn days, 
when the gentle heat has been drawing the 
fragrance from the pine-trees up in the Janes, 
and the powerful aroma from the hops, till 
one would almost think the people must be 
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overcome by the heavy scent, voices are merry 
as the pickers stand over the great wooden- 
framed canvas bins divided down the middle 
into two parts, and try to calculate how 
many bushels they have picked during the 
day, before the overseer comes roynd to 
weigh out the contents and write the quantity 
down in each one’s little book. For the 
old fashion of small medals for each 
bushel and large medals for each twelve 
bushels has gone out now that methods are 
simplified. 

Since early morning, with only an interval 
for the noontide meal, the pickers have been 
busy. Neat and homely, smart and tawdry, 
tattered and picturesque, there are costumes 
of every kind and positions of every sort. 
Some stand to their work, some sit upon the 
edges of the bins, half shrouded by the 
shower of green from the richly-laden hop- 
pole, which rests aslant against the wooden 
edge. Some stoop, plucking at the lower 
clusters, some stretch out their arms to reach 
the highest, some, who are children, stand 
upon the framework that they may reach 
further. There one little two-year-old baby 
has climbed so well that he would have fallen 
over into the fragrant mass had not his 
mother clutched angrily at his plump little 
legs. Here an old woman in a ragged old- 
fashioned shawl with a huge blue shade upon 
her bonnet such as bathing-women used to 
wear, picks silently and steadily, bowed and 
stooping over the bin which she shares with 
a giddy young girl from the village, who 
throws handfuls of leaves in with the hops, and 
only remarks ‘laughingly that “it all counts 
in the measuring up.” Here a frail young 
woman, who has been recommended to try 
the smell of the hops for a chest complaint, 
sinks down wearily on the ground for “a bit 
of a rest” till the overseer comes round 
again ; there a light-hearted fair-haired girl, 
with locks curling as the hop-tendrils them- 
selves, and floating in the breeze as they do, 
pulls at the same hop-pole with a gay, bold 
youth, whose black eyes sparkle as he sings 
a snatch of some country song; here a mother 
sits down to suckle an infant, while the 
father tucks up an older child for a sleep 
under the arching green. 

Behind them lies the bare uneven earth, 
strewn with hop-poles and broken tendrils in 
wild disorder, before them stretches the 
luxuriant plantation where the crop is yet 
ungathered. And when the farm labourers 
told off for the purpose have pulled up the 
last hop-pole for the day, and borne it, 
weighed down with leaves and fruit, to the 
bins where the pickers await it, then the ery 
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of “No more poles” that has already re- 
sounded at midday for dinner, fills the air 
once more, and the workers begin to make 
ready for the homeward start. 

The mothers who are of the villages of 
the neighbourhood gather together the 
toddling children, and settle afresh the baby 
who has lain all day long sleeping under the 
scent of the hops, sheltered from the sun by 
the big blue shade over its cradle, the lasses 
tie on their straw hats, or their print sun- 
bonnets afresh, and tidy up the remains of 
their dinners in baskets, the men light their 
pipes, the old women wrap their faded shawls 
about them—for appearance this time, and not 
for warmth—and all wend their way once 
more up the hills and lanes to their homes. 
The elders are comparatively silent, they 
have more than enough to do “minding” 
children, and thinking of home-cares and 
what the wages in their pockets will do 
towards meeting them; but the girls and 
lads get together in knots, laughing and 
joking, discussing their earnings and whether 
it is better to have them or to spend them, 
discussing also the looks and ways of the 
“foreigners” in the field—as all those are 
called who are more or less vagrants, or at 
all events, dwellers in the camp below the 
hill, where the farmer has provided straw 
huts for those who have no homes in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is in this camp that the most picturesque 
scenes of the “hopping” are to be seen. 
In a stubble field under the lea of the hill 
upon whose crest stands the old stone farm- 
house shaded by tall ash-trees, and setting 
its gabled end towards the distant sea, the 
farmer has erected a little village of cone- 
shaped straw huts into which are crowded a 
curious medley of men, women, and children 
of various callings, stations, and even 
nationalities. 

In the front of the camp, before a hut 
of somewhat larger proportions than some of 
those about, an old man, with grey imperial 
and moustache, sits cross-legged, holding a 
child on his knee and ordering a young girl 
about in a voice which bears unmistakably 
the French accent. 

Here is a “foreigner” in truth, but 
apparently no outcast. The handsome old man 
seems quite able to jest and to hold his own 
with the best of them, nor has his daughter 
allowed herself to be the last to get her pails 
filled at the great water-butt which the 
farmer has driven into the middle of the 
field for the supply of the people. 

The after-glow is beginning to fade by 
this time, and the first vividness of colour is 
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From a Drawing by J. Buxton Kyicnt. 


slowly dying away from clouds and hills and 
stream; in the dim light the fires of the 
camp strike a lurid brightness into the dusk, 
and in another settlement upon a distant 
hill—a camp where the habitations are 
only canvas tents, not- solid straw huts 
as here—the spots of light flash out in 
the deepening darkness with even greater 
brilliancy than where they are close at hand. 
At the door of a hut at the opposite extreme 
of the camp from that where the old French- 
man lives, a tall slim girl stands up in the 
twilight watching the sticks, which she has 
just thrown upon her fire, slowly catch alight 
and crackle into a blaze. Above the fire 





hangs a kettle suspended on a_ horizontal 
hop-pole supported by two tripods, and the 
girl stands with a stick in her hand to stir 
the embers when the blaze shall begin to 
die out. 


Her clear-cut profile, and her little head 
with the smooth bands of dark hair are 
detached upon the luminous sky. She is 
“pretty Jane,” the rustic beauty of the 
vagrant camp. She has only clumsy, worn 
out shoes to her feet, and her faded purple 
gown hangs loosely upon her slender young 
shape, and has, moreover, a great rent under 
the arm and a square patch at the knees— 
but what of that? 

She is “pretty Jane” all the same, and 
the old woman—her mother—is quite right 
when she says presently, stooping to pick up 
a two-year old babe who has placidly fallen 
into the fresh--water pail, “Come now, 
child, look alive and get to the village for 
the ale, or it'll be pitch dark before you get 
back, and who's to tell what might happen 
to yout” 

Jane takes the pitcher and strides off 


























pen A FRUITFUL YEAR. 


off Engraved by R. Paterson, from a Drawing by J. Buxton Kyicur. 
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across the stubble field and up the hill ; and truly 
enough the darkness soon begins to fall, and even 
the camp fires die out one by one as the suppers are 
cooked and eaten, and the weary “hoppers” turn in 


to rest. 

This is the early part 
of September ; three 
more weeks of it and 
then all the hops that 
can be saved will be 
picked and in the kilns, 
and the village will have 
returned to its former 
steady monotony. 

Already cart-loads 
of sacks have been 
making their way 
up the hill to the 
red-coned oast-houses, 
whose white cowls peep 
behind the pine-trees. The 
kilns have been well filled 
too well filled perhaps for the 
complete satisfaction of the farmer, 
or of the gangs of men and women eager 
for more work. For when the hops are 
picked faster than they can be dried, the 
picking must needs be stopped, however pre- 
carious be the weather, until the kilns 
are emptying, or the fruit would spoil while 
waiting. 

The fullest grown, least shattered, brightest 
hued and best dried hops are always those 
which command the highest price at market, 
and a good farmer spares no pains to achieve 
each of these ends, and always looks more 
to the quality than to the quantity of his 
crop. Hence only men of great experience 
are employed in the drying process, which is 
one of the most important for the perfection 



















CARTING HOPS TO THE KILNS, 


From a Drawing by J. Buxton Kwyicur. 


of the hop. These men remain in the kilns 
day and night keeping the fires alight, and 
turning over the hops so that they should 
not burn. 

The charcoal fires burn in small brick 
stoves—six or eight to every kiln—on the 
ground floor of the oast-house. The stoves 
are inclosed in closely cemented chambers, 
and at a distance of about eight feet above 
these the open lathes are laid, with coarse 
loose-meshed hair material strained over 
them, upon which the hops are spread—a 
few inches thick—to dry. A mixture of 
charcoal and anthracite coal is burned in the 
stoves, so that after the first lighting there 
is no smoke, and as the fires are kept bright 
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and clear night and day at a certain tempera- 
ture, the hops dry gradually by means of 
the pure hot air ascending from the inclosed 
chambers below. 

The heat in the hot chambers where the 
men have to attend to the fires is terribly 
oppressive, and there is a curious odour from 
the brimstone which some growers have 
thrown upon the embers to give the hops a 
yellow colour—although some others again 
prefer the greenish hue which they would 
naturally retain. 

The loads come in night and morning, and 
take eleven hours drying, so that two hours 
in the twenty-four is allowed for sweeping 
up the dry hops and spreading the fresh ones. 
An ordinary kiln dries about five hundred 
bushels at a time, and as these simmer above 
the hot air a moisture rises from them so 
dense that a man can often not see his 
neighbour at work ; the fragrance is then so 
powerful that were it not for the cowls open 
to the fresh air in the roof, the men would 
probably be overcome by it. 

“Tf a man be just right it'll do him a 
power of good,” the people say, “but if he 
ain’t just right it'll turn him over.” 

After they are dried, the hops are pressed 
into huge sacks, or “ pockets,” by means 
of a round iron weight forced down into the 
sacks by a windlass. This used to be done 
by a man who stood in the “ pocket” and 
stamped upon them as they were shovelled 
in over his head, but all these simple means 
are giving way to machinery nowadays, 
just as the sound of the flail is no longer 
heard in the land at threshing-time, and the 
wine press is no longer trod by the youths 
and maidens of southern villages. 

And so gradually September wears away 
and the hops are gathered and garnered and 
stored. 
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Together with other old things the old 
custom of a hop-picker’s supper has died 
out, and the roofs of the oast-houses and 
barns no longer resound to the clanging of 
pewter mugs, the singing of wild chorusés 
and rough songs, the tuning and scraping of 
fiddles, the treading of heavy feet upon 
wooden boards. But the men no doubt find 
their own means of making merry with the 
village maidens nevertheless, and the storms 
which so often shadow the threshold of 
autumn until the crisper weather be fairly 
established, trouble the hop-pickers no more 
than, it is to be hoped, they trouble the 
farmer now that his crop is gathered and 
safe. 

Fairy mists may drape the marsh at 
even-tide and hang over the quiet dykes, 
lurid sunsets may bathe the bosom of the 
downs in ominous purple tints, soft clouds 
may hurry fold upon fold and wreath upon 
wreath of grey vapour over the sky, billows 
may thunder afar upon the beach, and blue 
waves grow black in the bleak air, and 
storm-winds tear across the level land to 
burst their fury against the hill, but lads 
and lasses used to an out-door life take small 
account of such trifles, and no doubt find 
their own means of amusement whether 
days be dark or no, 

The labourer at his plough is a lonely 
individual, and fits soberly into the sober 
background of quiet tints and mournful 
landscape, but hop-picking may almost be 
called the recreation of labour, and, the body 
scarcely more than languid from the gentle 
fatigue, the mind exhilarated by the unwonted 
day-time companionship, it is not difficult 
to understand why the “hopper” should be 
considered the most genial of his class, and 
“hopping” season the most cheerful time of 
the agricultural year. 
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A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. 


FARJEON. 


BOOK THE FIRST (continued). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


)S I lay in this dreamy con- 
dition I became conscious 
that the music had ceased 
and that the players had 
departed. But I was not 
alone ; Doctor Louis was 
with me. 

These facts were made 
apparent by my inner 
sense, for I did _ not 
attempt to open my eyes. Indeed, without a 
determined effort I should not have succeeded. 
A wave of cold air passed over my eyelids ; 
another ; another. This did not proceed from 
an uncontrolled natural force ; Doctor Louis 
had risen from his seat, and was now standing 
in close proximity to me. Idid not pause to 
consider whether he had moved towards me 
stealthily, in order not to disturb me. I was 
content to accept certain facts without inquiry 
as to how they were produced. Again the wave 
of cold air across my eyelids ; again ; again. 

“To seal them,” was the expression of my 
thought. “So be it—but this learned doctor 
shall not quite succeed. He is endeavouring 
to magnetise me to his will, but my power is 
no less than his ; it may be greater. Hidden 
force shall meet hidden force in friendly and 
amiable contest. He will not be aware that 
I am resisting him, and the advantage will 
be on my side. I will play with him as one 
skilled in fence plays with an apprentice. 
My dear doctor’s power is the product of 
cultivation ; he has learnt the art he practises. 
To me it is natural, born in my birth without 
adoubt. What matter how transmitted? 
That I am I is the potent fact ; and being 





I, and of and in the world, I am, to 
myself, supreme. What to me would be the 
marvels of nature, the genius of centuries, 
the memorials of time from the first breath 
of creation, were I not in existence? 
Therefore am I, to myself, supreme. The 
present lives ; the past is at rest. The future? 
A grey veil spreads itself before me, shutting 
out from my view the years of mortal life 
through which I have yet to pass. But I 
possess a talisman. I breathe upon the veil 
the form of a rose, white and most lovely, 
with just a tinge of creamy pink, and it 
dissolves into a vision of flowers, amidst 
which I walk, clasping a hand which, but 
that it is flesh and blood, might be the hand 
of an angel. It 7s an angel’s hand—amine, 
and no other man’s; mine, to gladden my 
hours, and to be for ever creative of joy, 
of peace, of beauty. How fair the view! 1 
will have no other. 

‘“‘T am not fearful that the doctor has evil 
intentions towards me; and truly I have 
none towards him. As regards our rela- 
tions to each other, spiritual and temporal, 
nothing is yet fixed. 

“T see him as he stands by my side, 
waiting his turn. A grave, courteous, and 
kindly man, whose native instinct it must be 
to shrink from evil. Goodness and nobility 
are inherent in his nature. Not that he is 
devoid of cunning. Indeed, is he not 
practising it at the present moment? But it 
is cunning which must always be used toa 
just or good end. I do not unite the terms 
‘just’ and ‘ good,’ for the reason that they 
are sometimes at war with each other. What 
is a blessing to one man is frequently a curse 
to another. The doctor’s cunning is just now 
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weakened by the fact that it is as much the 
cunning of the heart as of the head that he 
is bringing to bear upon me. Mixed motives 
are rarely entirely successful. In enterprises 
upon which momentous issues hang, one 
dominant idea must be the supreme guide. 

“He is not inimical to me, yet is he 
secretly disturbed—and I am the cause. 
Well, doctor, you picked me up in the woods 
and saved my life. Who, then, is the 
responsible one—you or I? 

“ Between us, for sympathy or repulsion, 
are a being and an influence which soon shall 
become resolved into a bridge or a chasm. I 
prefer that it shall be a bridge, but it may 
be that it will not depend upon me to make 
it this or that. Only, I will have my way. 
No power on earth shall mar the dearest 
wish of my heart. 

“ What being stands between you and me, 
dear doctor, to unite or sever? Ah, the 
fragrant air playing about my face, whisper- 
ing of spring, of youth, of joy! Lying 
back in my chair, with eyes fast closed, I 
see the pink and white blossoms growing 
upwards into the clouds, kissing heaven. I 
am lifted heavenward. Delicious and most 
sweet! If death bear any resemblance to 
this state of beatitude, it were good to die. 
But I must live—I must live! A heaven 
awaits me in mortal life. Dear doctor, 
whom, unconscious to yourself, I ain dominat- 
ing even as you would dominate me, which 
is it to be—a bridge to join our hearts, or a 
chasm to hold them apart? The influence is 
Love, the being, Lauretta. You cannot 
quite see into my heart, nor can I quite see 
into yours, but the secret which includes 
love and Lauretta is yours for the asking. 
Also, for the asking, my resolve to win both 
love and her. 

“But your inquisitiveness may travel 
beyond this point ; you may seek to know 
too much, and I am armed to resist you. 
Nothing shall you glean from me that will 
be to my hurt, that will step between me 
and Lauretta. You shall obtain from me 
no pathognomonic sign which will enable 
you to lay your finger upon the secret of my 
midnight musings, and of my love for solitude. 
You shall not make me a witness against 
myself. True, 1 have heard silent voices 
and have seen invisible shapes. You would 
construe the bare fact to my disadvantage. 
You would be unable to understand that 
they are my slaves and have no power over 
me. All the dark thoughts they have sug- 
gested, all the temptings and instigations, 
will presently be slain by love, and will fall 
into a deep grave, to lie there for ever still 
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and dead. I am, as others are, human; my 
life, like the lives of other men, is imperfect. 
The purifying influence is at hand. I thank 
Thee, Creator of all the harmonies in the 
wondrous world, that Thou hast sent me 
Lauretta !_ Now, doctor, I am ready for you.” 

He spoke upon the instant. 

“You and I have certain beliefs in 
common—as that we are not entirely 
creatures of chance. There is in all nature 
a design, down to its minutest point.” 

“So far as creation goes,” I answered, 
“so far as this or that is brought into 
existence. There ends the design.” 

“ Because the work is done,” said Doctor 
Louis. 

“ Not so,” I said. “ Rather is it because 
nature’s part is done. Then the true work 
commences, and man is the master.” 

“ Nature can destroy.” 

“So can man; and, of the two, he is the 
more powerful in destruction. His work 
also is of a higher quality, because of the 
intelligence which directs it. He can go on 
or turn back. Nature creates forces which, 
apart from their creator, produce certain 
results—some beautiful and harmonious, 
some frightful and destructive. For these 
results nature is only indirectly responsible ; 
the forces she creates work independently to 
their own end, When a great storm is 
about to burst, it is not in nature’s power 
to will that it shall dissolve into gentleness. 
Hence, nature, all powerful up to a given 
point, is powerless beyond it.” 

“ And man?” 

‘Js all powerful. He wills and executes. 
He aspires to win, and he works to win. 
He desires, and he schemes to gratify his 
desire.” I paused, and as Doctor Louis did 
not immediately reply, continued: “ If there 
is not perfect accord between us in large 
contentious matters upon which the wisest 
scientists differ, that is no reason why there 
should not be between us a perfect friend- 
ship.” 

“TI am pleased to hear you say so; it 
means that you desire to retain my friend- 
ship.” 

“T earnestly desire it.” 

“And would make a sacrifice to retain 
it?” 

“Sacrifice of what?” 

“Of some wish that is dear to you,’ 
Doctor Louis. 

“That depends,” I said. “In entering 
upon a serious obligation it behoves a man 
to be specific. Doctor, we are drifting from 
the subject which occupies your mind, Con- 
centration would be of advantage to you in 
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any information you wish to obtain from 
me.” 

“The flower turns towards the sun,” said 
Doctor Louis, after a pause, during which I 
knew that he was bringing himself back to 
the point he was aiming at, “‘and closes its 
leaves in the darkness. My view has been 
that man, though the highest in the scale, is 
not his own master; he is subject to the 
influences which affect lower grades of life. 
At the same time he has within him that with 
which no other form of life is gifted—discern- 
ment, and, as you have said, the power to 
advance or recede. It sometimes happens 
that an impulse, as noble as it is merciful, 
arrests his foot, and he says, ‘No, I may 
bruise that flower,’ and turns aside. You 
follow me?” 

“Yes—but you are still generalising. 
Question me more plainly upon what you 
desire to know.” 

“You are a stranger among us ?” 

“T was; I do not look upon myself as a 
stranger now. Here have I found peace 
and fitness. Do not forget that, out of your 
goodness and generosity, you have treated 
me with affection.” 

“1 do not forget it, and I pray that it 
may not lead to unhappiness.” 

“It is also my prayer—though you must 
remember that one man often enjoys at 
another man’s expense.” 

“You have already told me something of 
yourself. Again I ask, what are you?” 

“An English gentleman.” 

“ Your father?” 

“He was the same.” 

“Your mother?” 

“A lady.” 

“Were you educated at a public school?” 

“No; my studies were conducted at home 
by private tutors. We liveda life of privacy, 
and did not mix with the world.” 

“For any particular reason ?”’ 

“For none that I am aware of. It suited 
my parents so to live; it suited me also. 
Since the death of my parents I have seen 
much of the world, and derived but small 
enjoyment from it until destiny led me to 
Nerac.”’ 

“ Destiny ?” 

“Tt is the only word, doctor, by which I 
can express myself clearly.’ 

“During your illness you gave utterance 
to sentiments or ideas which impel me now 
to inquire whether, in the lives of either of 
your parents, there was that which would 
cause an honourable man to pause before he 
feeds a passion towards which an innocent 
being m: ry be drawn to her destruction ?”’ 
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“JT would perish rather than destroy the 
flower in my path.’ 

“You adopt my own figure of speech, but 
you do not answer my question —- which 
proves that I have not complete power over 
you. Your high sense of honour will not 
allow you to commit yourself to anything 
(listinctly untruthful. Say there is that in 
your inner life which warns you that to 
touch would be to wither, would you stoop 
to gather the flower which it may be awaits 
your bidding?” 

A glow of ineffable delight warmed my 
heart. ‘Do you know,” I asked, “that it 
awaits me?”’ 

“ T know nothing absolutely. I am striving 
to perform a duty. An ordinarily wise man, 
foreseeing a storm, prepares for it ; and when 
that storm threatens one who is dearer to 
him than life itself, he redoubles his pre- 
cautions.’ 

* As you are doing.” 

As I am doing—though I am sadly 
conscious that my efforts may be vain.” 

“You are not my enemy?” 

“On the contrary. I recognise in you 
noble qualities, but there is at the same 
time a mystery within you which troubles 
me.” 

“* May you not be in error there ?”’ 

“Tt is possible. I speak from inward 
prompting upon observation and 
reflection.” 

“Dear doctor,’ I said, with a sense of 
satisfaction at the conviction that I was 
successfully probing him, “if I thought that 
my touch would blast the flower you speak 
of, I would fly the spot, and carry my un- 
happiness with me, so that only I should be 
the sufferer. But no need exists. Nothing 
lies at my door of which I am ashamed. No 
man, so far as I am aware, is my enemy, 
and Iam noman’s. I have never committed 
an act to another's hurt. You speak of my 
inner life. Does not every human being 
live two lives, and is there not in every life 
something which man should keep to him- 
self. Were we to walk unmasked, we should 
hate and loathe each other, and saints would 
be stoned to death. We are maculate, and 
it is given to no man to probe the mystery 
of existence. There are pretenders, and you 
and I agree upon an estimate of them. If 
in private intercourse we were absolutely 
frank in our confession of temptations, gross 
thoughts, and uncommitted sins, it would 
inspire horror. The joys of life are destroyed 
by seeking too far. We are here, with all 
our imperfections. The wisest and truest 
philosophy is to make the best of them and 
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of surrounding circumstance. Therefore 
when I see before me a path which leads to 
human happiness, I should be mad to turn 
from it. Will you not now ask questions 
to which I can return explicit answers ¢”’ 

“You love?” 

‘“ Yes.”’ 

“ Whom?” 

“ Lauretta.” 

“In honour?” 

“In perfect honour. So pure a being 
could inspire none but a pure passion.” 

“You would make a sacrifice to render 
her happy?” 

“T can 
sacrifice.” 

“ But should the need arise?” 

“Tf I were convinced of it, I would 
sacrifice my life for her. It would be value- 
less to me without her ; it would be valueless 
with her did not her heart respond to the 
beating of mine.” 

“You have not spoken to her?”’ 

“Of love? No.” 

“ You will not, without my consent ?” 

“‘T cannot promise.” 

““You believe yourself worthy of her?’ 

‘No man can be worthy of her, but I as 
much as any man.” 

“She is young for love.” 

“Those words should be 
nature not to me.” 

“ Aspiring to win her, you would win her 
worthily ?” 

“Tt shall be my endeavour.” 


make her without a 


happy 
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“T do not say she is easily swayed, but 
she is simple and confiding. She must have 
time to question her heart.” 

*“ What is it you demand of me?” 

“That you should not woo her hastily. I 
am her father and her natural guardian. It 
would not be difficult for me to keep you 
and her apart.” 

“Do you contemplate an act so cruel?” 

“Not at the present moment seriously, 
but it has suggested itself to me as the best 
safeguard I can adopt to save an inex- 
perienced child from possible unhappiness.” 

“She would suffer.” 

“ Less now than at some future time, when 
what is at present a transient feeling may 
become a faith, from which to tear her then 
would be to tear her heartstrings. You 
are, or would be, her lover ; I am her father. 
Were you in my place and I in yours, you 
would act towards me as I am acting towards 
you. I repeat, you are a stranger among 
us; you must give us time to know more of 
you before I can take you by the hand and 


welcome youasason. You must give my 
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daughter time to know more of you before 
you ask her to take the most important step 
in a woman’s life. It is in my power to-day 
to make my conditions absolute, and I intend 
to use my power.” 

“You require a guarantee from me?” | 
said. 

“Tee, 

“ And if I give it, will it be the means of 
separating me from Lauretta ?” 

“me. 

The fears which had begun to agitate me 
vanished. What guarantee could Doctor 
Louis demand which I would refuse to give, 
so long as I was permitted to enjoy Lauretta’s 
society ? 

“State what you require,” I said. 

“T require a sacred promise from you, to 
be repeated when you are in full possession 
of your faculties, that, until the expiration 
of twelve months from this day, you will not 
seek to obtain from my daughter any direct 
or indirect pledge of love by which she will 
be likely to deem herself bound.” 

“On the understanding that I am a free 
agent to stay in Nerac or leave it, and that 
you will not, directly or indirectly, do any- 
thing to cause Lauretta and me to be sepa- 
rated, I give you the promise you demand.” 

“1 am satisfied,”’ said Doctor Louis. 

“A moment,’ I said, a sudden vague 
suspicion disturbing me ; “ there is something 
forgotten.” 

** Name it.” 

“You will bind yourself not to use your 
parental authority over Lauretta to induce 
her to enter into an engagement with, or to 
marry, any other man than me.” 

“JT willingly bind myself; my desire is 
that she shall be free to choose.” 

Those were the last words which passed 
between us on that occasion ; and soon after- 
wards Doctor Louis left me to my musings. 
They were not entirely of a rosy hue. At 
first I was in a glow of happiness at what it 
seemed to me I had learnt from between the 
lines of Doctor Louis’s utterances. If he 
had not had good reason to suppose that 
Lauretta loved me, he would not have sought 
the interview. What had been said was like 
a question asked and answered, a question 
upon which the happiness of my life de- 
pended. And it liad been answered in my 
favour. Lauretta loved me! What other 
joys did the world contain for me! What 
others were needed? None. Blessed with 


Lauretta’s love, all sources and founts of 
It did. not immediately 
occur to me that the probation of twelve 
months’ delay before heart was joined to 
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heart was a penance, or that there was 
danger in it. Sut certain words which 
Doctor Louis had uttered presently recurred 
to me with ominous significance: ‘“ My 
desire is that she shall be free to choose.” 
To choose! Were there, then, others who 
aspired to win Lauretta? The thought was 
torture. 

To debate the matter with myself in hot 
blood I felt would be unwise ; therefore I 
schooled my mind to a calmer mood, and 
then proceeded to review.the position in 
which I stood with respect to the being who 
was all the world to me. 

It was not to be supposed that Lauretta 
had grown to womanhood without forming 
friendships. and acquaintances, but I had 
seen nothing to lead to the belief that her 
heart had responded to love’s call before I 
appeared. She was sweet and tender to all, 
but that it was in her nature to be, and I 
had allowed myself to be strangely self- 
deceived if the hope and the belief were 
false that in her bearing towards me there 
was a deeper, sweeter tenderness than she 
exhibited to others. That she was uncon- 
scious of this was cause for stronger hope. 
But did it exist, or was it simply the out- 
come of my own feelings, which led the word 
of promise to my ear? 

To arrive at a correct conclusion it was 
necessary that I should become better in- 
formed upon the social habits of Doctor 
Louis’s family. I had been until this day 
confined to a sick room, but I was growing 
strong, and I had looked forward with 
tranquil satisfaction to the prospect of re- 
covering my usual health by slow stages. 
This was no longer my desire. I must get 
well quickly ; I would will myself into health 
and strength. I was sure that even now I 
could walk unaided. By a sudden and 
determined effort I rose to my feet, and 
advancing three or four steps forward, stood 
upright and unsupported. But I had over- 
taxed myself ; nature asserted her power ; I 
strove to retrace my steps to the chair, 
staggered, and would have fallen to the 
ground had it not been that a light form 
glided to my side and held me up. Lauretta’s 
arm was round me. 

“Shall I call my father?’’ she asked, in 
alarm. , 

“No, no ; do not speak, do not move ; call 
no one; I shall be well in a moment. I was 
trying my strength.” 

“It was wrong of you,” she said, in a 
tone of sweetest chiding. “Strength! You 
have none, Why, J could vanquish you!” 
“You have done so, Lauretta.” 
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She gazed at me in innocent surprise, and 
I equivocated by asking, 

“You are not angry at my calling you 
Lauretta?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied ; “ I should feel 
strange if you called me by any other name. 
Lean on me, and I will guide you to your 
chair. You will not hurt me; I am stronger 
than you think.” 

Her touch, her voice with its note of 
exquisite sympathy, made me faint with 
happiness. I sank into the chair, and still 
retained her hand, which she did not with- 
draw from me. 

“Do you feel better?” 

“Much better, Lauretta, thanks to your 
sweet help. Remain with me a little while.” 

“Yes, I will. It was fortunate my father 
sent me to you, or you might have fallen to 
the ground with your rash experiment.” 

“Your father sent you to me, Lauretta?” 

“You” 

This evidence of confidence from one I 
honoured, after what had passed between us, 
did wonders for me. A weight was lifted 
from my heart, a cloud from my eyes. I 
would prove myself worthy of his confidence. 

“The colour has come back to your face,” 
said Lauretta. ‘ You are better.” 

“T am almost quite well, Lauretta. I 
have been so great a burden to you and your 
good parents that I thought it was time to 
give up my idle ways and show I was capable 
of waiting upon myself.” 

“Tt was very, very wrong of you,” she 
repeated. * And as wrong to say you area 
burden to us. It is almost as if you believed 
we thought you were. I must tell my dear 
mother to scold you.” 

“No, do not tell her, Lauretta; it might 
pain her. I did not mean what I said. Let 
it be a secret between us.” 

“A secret!’’ she exclaimed, raising her 
eyes to my face. “I never had one; but 
there is no harm in this.” 

“ You have no secrets, Lauretta?” 

“Not one,” she replied, with guileless 
frankness; “and I will promise that my 
mother shall not chide you if you will promise 
not to try to force yourself into strength. 
The wisest and cleverest man cannot do that. 
But perhaps you are weary of us, and wish 
to run away.” 

“T should be content to remain here for 
ever, Lauretta.”’ 

“Well, then,” she said gaily, “ be patient 
for a few days, and, as my dear father would 
say, don’t be inconsistent.” She uttered the 
last three words in playful imitation of her 
father’s voice, and I was enchanted with this 
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revealment of innocent lightness in her 
nature. “But I am losing sight of his 
admonition.” 

“He bade you do something.” 

“Yes; he said you might like me to read 
play for you. Which shall I do?” 

“ Neither, Lauretta.”’ 

“Can I do nothing?” 

“Yes; talk to me, Lauretia.” 

I was never tired of uttering her name. 
It was the sweetest word in all the languages. 

“Well, then,” she said, clasping her hands 
in her lap, she had gently withdrawn the 
hand I held, “ what shall I talk about?” 

“ About your friends. When I am well, 
I shall want to know them. Introduce me to 
them beforehand.” 

“T introduce you then,” she said, with 
tender gravity, without losing touch of her 
lighter mood, “ to everybody.” 

“Is everybody your friend, Lauretta?” 

“Yes, everybody—truly! and it makes 
me very glad to know it.” 

“ But there are special ones, Lauretta.” 

“Of course there are special ones. First, 
my dearest.” 

“Your parents ?” 

“Yes, they are the first, the best, the 
dearest. It is well known ; my mother is 
an angel.” 

“ T honour them, Lauretta.” 

“ All do. That is why people like me; 
because I belong to them, and they to me.” 
“You are loved for yourself, Lauretta.” 

“No,” she said, with pretty wilfulness, 
“because of them. Then there is Father 
Daniel, a saint, my mother says; then Eric 
and Emilius—and that is all, I think, who 
can be called special.” 

“Eric and Emilius?” I said, in the form 
of a question. 

“Yes, they are brothers, handsome, brave, 
and strong. You will like them, I am sure 
you will.” 

Handsome, brave, and strong! I gave 
Lauretta a searching look, and she returned 
it smilingly. There was no blush, no self- 
consciousness. Why, then, should I feel 
disturbed? Why should Eric and Emilius 
become established in my mind as barriers 
to the happiness for which I yearned. I did 
not dare to trust myself to ask for informa- 
tion of these friends of Lauretta, so hand- 
some, brave, and strong—I was fearful that 
my voice might betray me; and as I could 
converse on no other topic with ease, I 
remained silent while Lauretta chatted on 
sweetly and artlessly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I was quite well; the fever had entirely 
departed, and my ankle was as strong and 
sound as ever. I moved about freely, with 
a keen enjoyment of life, an enjoyment in- 
tensified by the happiness which I believed 
to be in store for me. Four weeks had 
passed since Lauretta had uttered the 
names of Eric and Emilius, and I had seen 
nothing of them. Not only had they not 
visited the house, but I was convinced they 
were not in the village. My jealous fears 
were dead. The hopes in which I indulged 
were strengthened by Doctor Louis’s be- 
haviour towards me. There had been a 
short conversation between us on the subject 
of what had passed while he was endeavour- 
ing to mesmerise me on the first day of my 
convalescence. It was I who, to his manifest 
relief, broached the subject. 

“T remember everything perfectly,” I 
said, “every phase of my sensations, every 
word that was spoken, every thought that 
occurred to me. Although my eyes were 
sealed, I saw you plainly, and it seemed to 
me that I could see what was passing through 
your mind.” 

“Tt is frank of you,” said Doctor Louis, 
“to say somuch. Was | in error in supposing 
that you were resisting me?” 

“ Not entirely in error,” I replied, “ and 
yet not quite correct. I was aware of your 
design, and I strove to exercise over you, to 
some extent, a power similar to that you 
were exercising over me. If I did nothing 
else, I gave you pause.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ you compelled me to 
wait your pleasure, and now and then, in- 
stead of being dictated to, dictated. That, 
to me, was a new condition of a psychic force 
at present in its infancy, but which, at some 
not too distant time, will be the means of 
producing marvellous revealments.” 

“What brought us into harmony,” I 
observed, “was the fact that the subject 
was one which commanded our entire and 
undivided sympathies.” 

“My daughter.” 

“Yes, your daughter Lauretta.” 

“You obtained a promise from me which 
was to be confirmed I infer in such a con- 
versation as we are holding now. I confirm 


it. And you, on your part, will abide by 
the engagement into which you entered with 
me respecting Lauretta.” 

“ Assuredly.” 

We clasped hands, and directed our conver- 
sation into another channel. The agreement 
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we had made necessitated certain action 
with respect to my residence in Nerac during 
the period of probation. I felt that it would 
be scarcely right for me to continue to live 
in the doctor’s house ; even were a closer tie 
not in contemplation, it would have been 
indelicate on my part to encroach upon the 
hospitality of these generous friends. It 
was for me to make the first move in the 
matter, and I did so when we were sitting 
together after the evening meal. 

“T have had it for some time in my mind,” 
I said, “to endeavour to express my heart- 
felt thanks for all the kindness you have 
shown me ; but although I am not usually at 
a loss for words, I am at a loss to carry out 
my wish in a fitting manner.” 

“It is enough,” said Lauretta’s mother, 
with a gentle inclination of her head. 
“ Having said so much, there is no need for 
anything more. Do not distress yourself. 
What has been done has been cheerfully and 
willingly done, and your restoration to health 
is the best return you could make for the 
slight service we have been able to render 
you.” 

“There was a time,” I remarked, “ when 
I myself might have regarded the saving of 
my life a slight service; that was when I 
deemed life of little value, when I thought 
there was little in the world worth caring 
for. But it is different now; my life is 
precious to me, and the world is very 
beautiful.” 

“ Tt is,” said Doctor Louis, “all a question 
of the liver. The world is bright or dark 
according to the state of our digestions.” 

He often interjected these pleasant dis- 
cordances, upon which we placed their proper 
value, knowing that they were introduced 
chiefly for the purpose of giving a healthy 
turn to the conversation. This did not, 
however, detract from the wisdom of his 
utterances, which were nuts with 
kernels within. 

“Therefore,” I continued, smiling at the 
doctor, and becoming grave immediately 
afterwards, “what you have done for me is 
of inestimable value, and cannot be priced. 
There is only one way of showing my grati- 
tude, and that way lies in the future, not in 
the present. It shall be my endeavour to 
prove to you that your precious kindness 
has not been wasted.” 

Lauretta’s mother nodded and looked 
kindly at me, and then turned her eyes of 
full love upon her daughter, who was sitting 
by her side. Between me and Lauretta’s 
mother no words had been exchanged with 
reference to the dear wish of my heart, but 
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without being told I knew that Doctor 
Louis had imparted to his wife all the par- 
ticulars of what had passed between us, and 
that she was aware that I stood in the 
position of one who desired to win their 
Home Rose for my wife. There was a new 
tenderness and solicitude in the mother’s 
looks which deeply moved me. 

“Then there is another matter,” I said, 
“upon which I hope we shall be in accord. 
I am mustering up courage to leave you.’ 

“T feared, mother,” said Lauretta, and it 
delighted me to note that her voice was 
tremulous, “that he was growing weary of 
us. I told him so a little while since I 
think.” 

“And my reply was,” I said, “that I 
should be content to remain here for ever ; 
but that can scarcely be. I have no intention 
of leaving Nerac, however.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” said 
Doctor Louis; “the air here is so fine, so 
much finer than it is anywhere else—” 

“Very much finer,”’ I said. 

“And the fruit is so delicious, so much 
more delicious than it is anywhere else—” 

“Much more delicious,” I said. 

“And the skies are so bright, so much 
brighter than they are anywhere else—” 

“Much brighter.” 

“And the flowers are so much lovelier, 
and the stars are so much more brilliant—” 

“The doctor and I,” I said, entering into 
his mood, and addressing his wife and 
daughter, “so perfectly agree.” 

They smiled, but in Lauretta’s smile there 
was a tender wistfulness. 

“Then the people,’ continued Doctor 
Louis ; “ they are so much superior, so much 
more refined, so much higher—’ 

“Indeed,” I said, with a touch of earnest- 
ness, “ that has been truly proved to me.” 

“No, no,” said Doctor Louis, “I am not 
to be turned from the track by sentiment. 
It has been left to our young friend to dis- 
cover—all honour to him—that, taking us 
altogether, we in the little village of Nerac 
here are a very exceptional lot. Now, I 
have only to make this publie to bring us 
an inch nearer to the sun. The least we 
can do for him is to present him with a 
testimonial.” 

“Which he is ready to accept,’ I said 
gaily ; “ but, doctor, you omitted to mention 
one important thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“My health; it will take a considerable 
time to establish it, and it cannot be estab- 
lished elsewhere.” 

“A poor compliment to 
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*Ab, I 
always thought I was a pretender but until 
this moment no one has had the courage to 
tell me so to my face.” 

‘** Be serious, Louis,” said his wife. 

“JT am dumb,” he rejoined, with a comical 
look. 

I then unfolded my plan. It was my 
desire to take a house in Nerac, not at too 
great a distance from the house of Doctor 
Louis, in which I could reside, with two or 
three servants to attend to it and me. I had 
seen such a house on the borders of a forest 
about a mile and a half away, which appeared 
to me to have been long uninhabited. The 
grounds in which it was built and the gardens 
by which it was surrounded had _ been 
neglected by man, but there was much wild 
beauty in them, and a little care and atten- 
tion would soon bring them into order. The 
place had attracted me, and I had spent an 
hour in wandering through the grounds, 
and had attempted, also, to enter the house 
to examine it, but the doors were locked. 
Attached to the house was a cottage, which 
I supposed had been the gardener’s cottage. 
This little dwelling was literally imbedded 
in climbing wild roses, which had grown in 
wonderful luxuriance upon all its walls. 
There were stables also, which I judged 
would afford accommodation for half-a-dozen 
horses. 

In some respects the estate reminded me 
of Rosemullion, which, considering the kind 
of life I had passed therein, might not have 
been considered an attraction ; nevertheless, 
I found myself insensibly drawn towards it. 
Its points of resemblance were that the house 
stood alone, and could not be overlooked ; 
that it was at some distance from other habita- 
tions ; and that it was on the borders of a wood. 
In one respect it was pleasantly dissimilar. 
No stone walls surrounded it ; there was not 
even a fence; the fine trees around it had 
been so arranged by man or nature as to 
form an intelligible barrier, which, however, 
any person was at liberty to pass. The 
gloom of Rosemullion did not, therefore, 
pervade it, and, living there, I should not 
feel as if I were cut off from communion 
with my fellows. 

I had visited it on a bright day ; the sun 
was shining, the birds were singing in the 
trees; and when I visited it, and as I 
wandered through the grounds, I was think- 
ing of Lauretta. But when, indeed, was I 
not thinking of her? She was my sun, my 
light, my life. All aspects of nature were 
rendered beautiful by thought of her; she 
was to me the essence of joy ; through her, 
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and through her only, my heart was a garden, 
Through her I discovered beauties even in 
nature’s sad moods; her spiritual presence 
was never absent from me. She moved by 
my side when I strolled unaccompanied 
through the quaint little thoroughfares of 
the village and the sweet and solemn woods 
in the valleys of which it lay ; alone in my 
chamber she was ever with me ; she was not 
only life of my life, she was my religion—I 
who had had no religion, and to whom the 
sacred peace of church or chapel had never 
come. My father had never taken me by 
the hand and led me to a place of worship ; 
I had read the Bible, not as a religious study, 
but for the most part as a collection of 
amusing, improbable romances. There was 
certainly one character in it which had 
deeply impressed me, the character of Isaiah, 
for whose wild, prophetic life I entertained a 
profound admiration. Otherwise, the book 
simply entertained me. It was different 
now. Not that I read the Bible in a newer 
light, or indeed, that I read it at all, but 
that, through Lauretta, I became amenable 
to certain influences of a religious nature. 
I sat with her in the pretty chapel of the 
village in which Father Daniel officiated, and 
the hushed air within the building, and the 
voices of the choir of children, and the 
tender, sacred music, had upon me a puri- 
fying influence. The music was Lauretta’s ; 
the angel voices were Lauretta’s ; the tender 
peace was Lauretta’s ; the priest’s consoling, 
compassionate admonitions were Lauretta’s. 
What mystic thoughts of a higher future 
state these matters brought dimly to my mind 
were inspired by Lauretta. It was she for 
whose sweet sake I gave Father Daniel money 
for his poor. Through her I saw “ good in 
everything ;”’ through her I inhaled it. 

The money I gave to Father Daniel was 
given privately, but I did not think of laying 
an injunction of secrecy upon him, and it 
became known. I was guiltless of any wish 
to earn praise for my actions in that or in 
any other respect, but a reward most dispro- 
portionate (but most sweet) was bestowed 
upon me by words and looks from Lauretta 
and her mother. 

“It is good of you,” said Lauretta’s 
mother. 

“ You almost make me ashamed,” I said. 

“Why?” asked Lauretta’s mother, “ It 
gladdens us. I am learning not only to 


know you but to love you.” 

Precious were those words from such lips ; 
but afterwards, when I offered my contri- 
butions to Father Daniel I asked him not 
I think he respected 


to speak of them. 














my wish, but nevertheless I gained a repu- 
tation for charity in Nerac which did me 
no harm. 

To return to the conversation respecting 
the house I desired to take. 

It was well known to Doctor Louis and 
his family, and of course to all in the village, 
and one reason why it had remained for so 
long a time uninhabited was that it was a 
gentleman’s house, and no person rich enough 
had desired to become its tenant. 

“Tt is filled with old furniture,” said 
Doctor Louis, “and a man with a large 
family could be tolerably comfortable there, 
no doubt. There were gay doings in it once 
upon a time. A nobleman inhabited it for 
many years, and entertained shoals of visitors. 
He was not a favourite in Nerac, and took 
no pains to make himself one, looking down 
upon us as somewhat too common for intimate 
association ; and as we have a pride of our 
own, we returned his scornful opinion of us 
in kind. He died there, and his affairs were 
found to be hopelessly involved. Since then 
the house has been empty. The agents, a 
firm of lawyers, live a hundred miles away, 
but there will be no difficulty in communi- 
cating with them if you are really serious in 
wishing to occupy it.” 

“1 am quite serious,” I said. 

“ You will be lonely there,” said Lauretta’s 
mother. 

“You must remember,’ I said, “that 
until I came here I have lived a life of 
solitude.” 

“Have we not cured you of that?” she 
asked. 

“Of the desire for a life of solitude? 
Yes. It is only that I am accustomed to 
it, and that it is not so irksome to me as it 
would be to others. But why talk of my 
being lonely unless you have decided to 
banish me from your society 1” 

“We shall be happy to have you here 
as often as you care tocome,” said Lauretta’s 
mother. ‘ Meanwhile you will remain with 
us, and we can be of assistance to you in 
settling yourself. Left to your own devices 
in arranging matters, you would make, I am 
afraid, a sad bungle of them.” 

It was settled so, and in a few days the 
keys of the house arrived, and we all set out 
together to inspect it. We found it charm- 
ing, but very musty. Some of the rooms 

were spacious, some small and cosy. Of 
bedrooms there were at least a dozen, all 
amply furnished; but Lauretta’s mother 
shook her head when she examined the linen, 
and declared that it would occupy some time 
and much labour to put it in order. I 
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asked her to take direction of the affair, and 
she consented to do so. We decided which 
rooms were to be locked up and which used, 
and in which way the furniture was to be 
disposed of. The agents, in reply to my 
letter, had sent an inventory, which I would 
have taken for granted, but Lauretta’s 
mother would not have it so, and chided me 
for my easiness. 

“What would you have?” said Doctor 
Louis. “It was his misfortune to be born 
aman, and what does he knows of sheets 
and curtains and footstools?”’ 

“He will not want footstools,” said 
Lauretta’s mother. 

“Indeed I shall,” I declared, “and every- 
thing feminine. Am I to be shut up here 
alone, without ever a visit from my friends t” 

“Oh,” said Lauretta’s mother, “we will 
come and see you if you invite us.” 

“ Therefore, footstools,” said I gravely. 

There was, indeed, a great deal to be done, 
and it did not surprise me to discover that 
Lauretta’s mother was thoroughly practical 
in all household matters. Lauretta herself 
gave her opinion and advice, timidly and 
shyly, and not a word she said was lost upon 
me. Subsequently, when the work was done 
and I was duly installed in my new residence, 
she was delighted to see that every hint she 
had given had been acted upon. 

“ The first necessary thing,” said Lauretta’s 
mother, “is to hire some one to take care of 
the place and look after it while the work- 
men are employed. It should be a gardener, 
who could usefully employ his time, and who, 
perhaps, might afterwards be permanently 


engaged, if he gives satisfaction.” 


“T know the very man,” said Doctor 
Louis. “Martin Hartog, who is seeking 
employment. <A faithful fellow, and capable.” 

“He has a daughter, too,” said Lauretta’s 
mother, “ who could look after—” 

“The footstools,” said Doctor Louis. 

“His character is excellent,” said Lau- 
retta’s mother; “it is a pity he is so 
eccentric.” 

“His eccentricity,” said Doctor Louis to 
me, “consists in his having opinions. For 
instance, he does not believe in kings and 
queens ; he believes in the universal equality 
of man. For another instance, he is supposed 
to be a materialist ; yet I never heard of his 
doing wrong to a fellowman, and I am sure 
he would scorn to rob even the rich. For my 
part, I have a respect for Martin Hartog, 
and so has my wife, whose only sorrow 
with respect to him is that she cannot 
convert him.” 

“He is a conscientious man,” said 
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Lauretta’s mother, “and will 
perform any duty he undertakes.’ 

“ As good an epitaph,” said Doctor Louis, 
“as could be graven upon any tombstone.” 

The next day Martin Hartog was engaged, 
but when I spoke to him about his daughter 
he declined to allow her to enter service. He 
had always maintained her, and he hoped to 
be always able to do so. She could live with 
him in the gardener’s cottage attached to the 
house, and he promised that I should never 
find her in my way. If I objected to her 
living with him in the cottage he would 
remain where he was, and come to his work 
every morning, and if that would not do, 
why, he could not accept the employment I 
offered him. What particularly struck me 
in him was the tender tones in which he 
spoke of his daughter ; she was evidently the 
treasure of his life. In the course of a day 
or two, when I saw her—for Martin was en- 
gaged upon his own conditions, which were 
quite suitable to me—I was not surprised 
at this, for she was a maiden of singular 
beauty. 

I pass over all further details with respect 
to the house of which I became the tenant. 
It will be sufficient to say that the work pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, though its complete 
execution occupied a longer time than I ex- 
pected. I spared no money, and insisted 
upon the appointments, within and without, 
being of such an order as to be worthy of the 
dear friends whom I hoped to receive often 
as my guests. The association between me 
and the members of Doctor Louis’s family 
grew closer and more binding in its intimate 
relationship ; perfect confidence was estab- 
lished between us, and it made me glad to 
think that they regarded me almost as one 
of themselves. I faithfully observed the 
contract into which I had entered with 
Doctor Louis; nearly three months of the 
twelve belonged to the past, and nothing had 
occurred to disturb my tranquillity. 

Before the end of the week I expected to 
remove from Doctor Louis’s house. He and I 
were frequently together when he went to 
visit those of his patients who lived at a 
distance, and on one occasion at this period 
we had arranged to ride in company to a 
village situated sixteen miles from Nerac, 
and on our return to dine at an inn, and 
visit some caves which had just been dis- 
covered, and which were said to contain, 
among other relics of the past, bones and 
skeletons of animals now strange to the 
district. 

On our way out of Nerac we met the 
village postman, who gave Doctor Louis a 
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letter. He glanced at it, and saying, “ Ah, 
a letter from Emilius,” opened and read it 
as we ambled along the soft forest track. 


CHAPTER X. 


A etrer from Emilius! The words 
seemed to burn themselves on my brain. 
The tone in which they were uttered denoted 
satisfaction. It was unreasonable, I knew, 
to torture myself about such a trifle, but my 
love for Lauretta was so absorbing that the 
least thing was sufficient to prick it into 
misery. I felt that I might as well be 
jealous of the air that kissed her cheek as 
of a man whom I had never seen, and who 
had given me absolutely no cause for 
jealousy. I do not attempt to justify my- 
self ; I simply record the fact. 

After reading the letter Doctor Louis put 
it in his pocket, and to my great comfort 
presently spoke upon the subject that occu- 
pied my mind. Had he not done so I should 
myself have managed to approach it, and in 
so doing might have betrayed myself, as I 
feared would be the case when Lauretta had 
mentioned the names of Eric and Emilius. 
The doctor commenced by asking whether in 
any of our conversations he had ever referred 
to two young friends of his, Eric and Emilius, 
from one of whom he had just received a 
letter. JI answered No, but that once Lau- 
retta had spoken of them in a tone which 
made me curious about them. 

“ They are brothers, I believe,” I observed. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Louis, “ twin brothers, 
who commenced life with a strange history— 
which,” he added, “ somewhat reverses the 
order of things.” 

“ Are they young?” I asked. 

“Within a year or two of your own age. 
In all likelihood you and they will meet. 
If I thought the story would interest you 
I would relate it.” 

“Tt would be certain to interest me,” I 
said, with a successful attempt at calmness, 
“if only for the reason that Lauretta first 
spoke to me of the brothers. She said they 
were handsome, brave, and strong, and that 
she was sure I should like them.” 

“Did she say so much?” said Doctor 
Louis. “ But, after all, that is not strange, 
for they and she were playmates together 
when they were quite young children. It is, 
however, a long time since they met. Eric 
and Emilius left Nerac three years ago, for 
the purpose of travelling and seeing some- 
thing of the world.” 











* Lauretta spoke of them as _ special 
friends.” 

“Yes, yes; women of her and her mother’s 
stamp are very constant in their friend- 
ships and affections. The esteem of such is 
worth the winning ; and you, Gabriel, have 
won it.” 

“Tt has rejoiced me to believe so; it 
rejoices me still more to hear you confirm 
my belief.” 

“ Let what I tell you of these young men 
be in confidence between us.” 

“ It shall be, sir.” 

“My wife is familiar with the story, but 
I doubt whether Lauretta has ever heard 
it. There is, in truth, a mystery in it.” 

“Which will make it all the more in- 
teresting.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps. There is in the human 
mind a strange leaning towards the weird 
and fantastic.” 

Before we returned to Nerac on the evening 
of this day Doctor Louis fulfilled his promise, 
and told me the story of these brothers, 
which, however, so far as they were con- 
cerned, proved to be but an epilogue to the 
play. 

“It will serve our purpose,” commenced 
Doctor Louis, “and will tend to brevity and 
simplicity, if in what I am about to narrate 
I use only Christian names. Silvain was the 
father of Eric and Emilius; and strangely 
enough, these young fellows being twins, 
their {father was twin brother to Kristel. 
With Silvain I was well acquainted, and 
what I learned and knew of him was admir- 
able. Kristel I knew less intimately, having 
fewer opportunities. My first meeting with 
Silvain took place in England, long before I 
met my wife. On the Continent it is the 
practice of many fathers to send their sons 
to foreign countries for a few years, to see 
something of other customs than their own 
before they settle down to the serious busi- 
ness of life. My father did so by me, and I 
travelled through most of Europe, and pro- 
fited I hope. However that may be, when I 
was two and twenty years of age I found 
myself in England, and in that wonderland, 
London. Ido not know whether I should 
have liked to become a resident in that turbu- 
lent city ; we grow accustomed to things, 
and I have grown accustomed to the quiet 
peaceful life I am living and have lived for 
many happy years in our lovely village. It 
presents itself to me in the form in which I 
feel it, as a phase of human happiness which 
is not to be excelled. Doubtless it would 
not do for all to think as I do; but each 
man for himself, so long as he is living 
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a life that, to a fair extent, is useful to 
others. 

“Well do I remember the evening on 
which I first met Silvain. He was standing 
at the money office of an opera house ; 
between him and the money-taker some 
difficulty had arisen with respect to the pay 
ment, and Silvain, being but imperfectly 
acquainted with the language, had a difficulty 
in understanding and in making himself 
understood. I put the matter straight for 
them, and Silvain and I entered the opera 
house together, and sat next to each other 
during the performance. Being foreigners 
we naturally conversed, and the foundation 
of a friendship was laid which was as sincere 
on his side as it was on mine. We made an 
appointment to meet on the following day, 
and thereafter for a long while travelled in 
company, and were seldom apart. Con- 
fidences, of course, were exchanyed, and we 
became familiar with each other’s personal 
histories. Mine was simple, and was soon 
told; his had an element of mystery in it. 
In the relation of his story I noted what 
was to me very touching and pathetic, and 
what to him had been the cause of a great 
sorrow. He had, as I have informed you, a 
twin brother, Kristel, from whom, until he 
set out for his travels, he had never been 
separated. But their father, for some reason 
which I failed to discover, and which also 
was not understood by Silvain, had resolved 
that his sons should not travel in company, 
and had mapped out their separate routes in 
so cunning a manner that, without violating 
his instructions, they could not meet. This 
was a heavy grief to them. Born within a 
few minutes of each other, they had lived, as 
it were, wedded lives ; side by side and hand 
in hand they had grown from boyhood to 
manhood, shared troubles and pleasures, and 
were in rare and perfect harmony. When 
one rejoiced the other rejoiced, when one was 
sad the other was sad. The severance of 
two such natures was therefore no common 
severance, and the scene of their last meeting 
and parting, as described to me by Silvain, 
must have been heartrending. 

“<T felt,’ said Silvain, ‘as if I had lost 
the better part of myself, nay, as if I had 
lost my very self. But that I was conscious, 
and amenable to ordinary human sensations, 
I should have doubted that I lived. It is 
impossible for me to describe my despair ; 
and my brother suffered as I suffered. I 
gathered this from his letters, as he must 
have gathered the knowledge of my suffer- 
ings from mine. Happily we were not de- 
barred from the consolation of corresponding 
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with each other. Not only routes but 
dates had been carefully prepared by our 
father, and I knew from day to day where 
Kristel was, and where he would be to- 
morrow. One night—I was in Spain at the 
time—TI had a vivid dream, in which Kristel 
played the principal part. It was, as most 
dreams are, panoramic, phantasmagoric. 
Chere was a lake; upon it a pleasure boat ; 
in the boat six persons, two boatmen, two 
ladies, and two gentlemen. One of the 
gentlemen was Kristel; the faces of the 
others were strange to me. They were 
laughing and singing and conversing gaily. 
The sails were set, and the boat was plough- 
ing its way swiftly onwards. Suddenly the 
clouds which had been fair, became overcast ; 
the boatmen were busy with the sails. A 
lurch, and one of the ladies was in the 
water, struggling for life. Her white arms 
were upraised, her face was blanched with 
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terror; in a moment she sank. Then my 
brother stood upright in the boat, and 
plunged into the lake. All was confusion. 
A whirl of clouds, of human faces, of 
troubled waters, upon the surface of which 
Kristel appeared, supporting the insensible 
form of the lady. They were pulled into 
the boat, and my dream ended. I awoke, 
much agitated, and when the violent beating 
of my heart abated, I wrote an account of 
my dream, omitting no detail. In my next 
letter to Kristel I said nothing of my dream, 
but on the fifth day I received one from him 
in which he gave me an account of the 
perilous adventure, his description tallying 
exactly with all the particulars of my dream. 
In this way I discovered that there was 
between me and Kristel a strange mysterious 
link of sympathy, through which each was 
made acquainted with any danger or peril 
which threatened the other.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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